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REPORT ofa peaceful Union. But in the first instance the authority of | Union and free-State sentiment well known to predominate in 
the Government must be supported by overwhelming physical | Western Texas, and which, like a similar sentiment in Western 
oP force. Virginia, will, if protected, ultimately organize that section 
nto a free State. How far it will be possible to support this 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE B. M°CLELLAN, 


Upon the organization of the Army of the Potomac, and its campaigns 
in Virginia and Maryland, from 


July 26, 1861, to November 7, 1862, 


Ro-printed entire from the copy transmitted by the Secretary of War, 
to the House of Representatives ; with the addition 
of a complete index.* 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY OF THB POTOMAC. 
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New Yors, August 4, 1863. 

Sir—I have the honor to submit herein the official report of 
the operations of the army of the Potomac while under my 
charge. Accompanying it are the reports of the corps, divi- 
sion, and subordinate commanders, pertaining to the various 
engagements, battles, and occurrences of the campaign, and 
important documents connected with ita organization, supply, 
and movements. These, with lists of maps and memoranda 
submitted, will be found appended, arranged, and marked for 
convenient reference. 

Charged, in the spring of 1861, with the operations in the de- 
partment of the Obio, which included the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and latterly Western Virginia, it had become my 
duty to counteract the hostile designs of the enemy in West- 
ern Virginia, which were immediately directed to the destruc- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the possession of 
the Kanawha we with the utlimate object of gaining Wheel- 
ing and the control ofthe Ohio river. 

The successful affairs of Phillippi, Rich Mountain, Carrick’s 
Ford, &c., had been fought, and I had acquired possession of 
all Western Virginia north of the Kanawha valley, as well as 
of the lower portion of that valley. 

Ihad determined to proceed to the relief of the upper Kan- 
awha valley, as soon as provision was made for the permanent 
defense of the mountain passes leading from the east into the 
region under control, when I received at Beverly, in Randolph 
county, on the 21st of a 1861, intelligence of the unfortu- 
nate result of the battle of Manassas, fought on that day. 

On the 22d Ireceived an order by telegraph, directing me to 
turn over my command to Brigadier-General Rosecrans, and 
répair at once to Washington. 

I had already caused reconnoissances to be made for in- 
trenchments at the Cheat Mountain pass; also on the Hunter- 
ville Road, near Elkwater, and at Red House, near the main 
road from Romney to Grafton. During the afternoon and 
night of the 22d I gave the final instructions for the construc- 
tion of these works, turned over the command to Brigadier- 
General Rosecrans, and started on the morning of the 23d for 
Washington, arriving there on the afternoon of the 26th. On 
the 27th I assumed command of the division of the Potomac, 
comprising the troops in and around Washington, on both 
banks of the river. 

With this brief statement of the events which immediately 
preceded my being called to the command of the troops 
at Washington, I proceed to an account, from such authentic 
data as are at hand, of my military operations while com- 
mander of the army of the Potomac. 

The subjects to be considered naturally arrange themselves 
as follows: 

The organization of the army of the Potomac. The military 
events connected with the defenses of Washington, from July, 
1861, to March, 1862. The campaign on the Peninsula, and 
that in Maryland. 

The great resources and capacity for powerful resistance of 
the South at the breaking out of the rebellion, and the full 
proportions of the great conflict about to take place, were 
sought to be carefully measured; and I had also endeavored, 
by every means in my power, to impress upon the authorities 
the a for such immediate and full preparation as alone 
would enable the Government to prosecute the war on a scale 
commensurate with the resistance to be offered. 

On the 4th of August, 1861, I addressed to the President the 
following memorandum, prepared at his request: 

MEMORANDUM. 

The object of the present war differs from those in which na- 
tions are engaged, mainly in this: that the purpose of ordinary 
war is to conquer a peace,and make a treaty on advantageous 
terms; in this contest it has become necessary tocrusha pop- 
ulation sufficiently numerous, intelligent and warlike to con- 
stitute a nation, We have not only to defeat their armed and 
organized forces in the field, but to display such an over- 
whelming strength as will convince all our antagonists, espe- 
cially those of the governing, aristocratic class, of the utter 
impossibility of resistance. Our late reverses make this course 

eee. Had we been successful in the recent battle 
(Manassas), it is possible that we might have been spared the 
labor and expense of a great effort. 

Now we have no alternative. Their success will enable the 
political leaders of the rebels to convince the mass of their 
people that we are inferior to them in force and courage, and 
to eommand all their resources. The contest began with a 
class, now it is with a people—our military success can alone 
restore the former issue. 

By thoroughly defeating their armies, taking their strong 
places, and pursuing a rigidly protective policy as to private 
property and unarmed persons, and a lezuent course as to pri- 
vate soldiers, we may well hope for a permanent restoration 





*Wor the index, see last page of the Report. 


Our foreign relations and financial credit also imperatively 
demand that the military action of the Government should be 
prompt and irresistible. - 

The rebels have chosen Virginia as their battle-field, and it 
seems proper for us to make the first great struggle there. 
But while thus directing our main efforts, it is necessary to di- 
minish the resistance there offered us, by movements on other 
points, both by land and water. . 

Without entering at present into details, I would advise that 
astrong movement be made onthe Mississippi, and that the 
rebels be driven out of Missouri. 

As soon as it becomes perfectly clear that Kentucky is cor- 
dially united with us, I would advise a movement through that 
State into Eastern Tennessee, for the purpose of assisting the 
Union men of that region, and of seizing the railroads leading 
from Memphis to the East. : 

The possession of those roads a? us, in connection with the 
movement on the Mississippi, would go far towards‘determin- 
ing the evacuation of Virginia by the rebels. In the mean 
time all the passes into Western Virginia from the east should 
be securely guarded, but I would advise no movement from 
that quarter towards Richmond, unless the political condition 
of Kentucky renders it impossible or inexpedient for us to 
make the movement upon Eastern Tennessee through that State. 
Every effort should, however, be made to organize, equip, and 
arm as many troops as possible in Western Virginia, in order 
to render the Ohio and Indiana regiments available for other 
operations. 

At as early a day as practicable, it would be well to protect 
and re-open the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Baltimore and 
Fort Monroe should be occupied by garrisons sufficient to 
retain them in our possession. 

The importance of Harper’s Ferry and the line of the Poto- 
mac in the direction of Leesburg will be very materially di- 
minished, so soon as our force in this vicinity becomes organ- 
ized, strong, and efficient, because no capable general will 
cross the river north of this city, when we have a strong army 
here ready to cut off his retreat. 

To revert to the West. Itis 
additions to the troops now in 
secure that State. 

I presume that the force required for the movement down 
the Mississippi will be determined by its commander and the 
President. If Kentucky assumes the right position, not more 
than 20,000 will be needed, together with those that can be 
raised in that State and Eastern Tennessee, to secure the 
latter region and its railroads, as well as ultimately to occupy 
Nashville. 

The Western Virginia troops, with not more than five to ten 
thousand from Ohio and Indiana, should, under preper man- 
agement, suffice for its protection. 

When we have reorganized our main army here, 10,000 men 
ought to be enough to protect the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and the Potomac, 5,000 will garrison Baltimore, 3,000 
Fort Monroe, and not more than 20,000 will be necessary at 
the utmost for the defense of Washington. 

For the main army of operations I urge the following com- 
position: 


robable that no very large 
issouri will be necessary to 


250 regiments of infantry, say...... Sovccceccoece 225,000 men. 
100 field batteries, 600 guns............cseeeeees 15,000 * 
28 regiments of cavalry.......... Pere r eee yr eccee 25,600 * 
5 regiments engineer troops.........sseceeoue 7,500 “ 
DORR. oo cccccsecs sevscces scccssvoes -. 273,000 “ 





The force must be supplied with the necessary engineer and 
pontoon trains, and with transportation for everything save 
tents. Its general line of operations should be so directed 
that water transportation can be availed of from point to 
point, by means of the ocean and the rivers emptying into it. 
An essential feature of the plan of operations will be the em- 
ployment of a strong naval force to protect the movement of 
a fleet of transports intended to convey a considerable body 
of troops from point to point of the enemy’s sea-coast, thus 
either creating diversions and rendering it necessary for them 
to detach largely from their main body in order to protect 
such of their cities as may be threatened, or else landing and 
forming establishments on their coast at any favorable places 
that opportunity might offer. This naval force should also co- 
operate with the main army in its efforts to seize the impor- 
tant seaboard towns of the rebels. . 

It cannot be ignored that the construction of railroads has 
introduced @ new and very important element into war, by 
the great facilities thus given for concentrating at particular 
positions large masses of troops from remote sections, and by 
creating new strategic points and lines of operations. 

It is intended to overcome this difficulty by the partial 
operations anagestes, and such others as the particular case 
may require. We must endeavor to seize places on the rail- 
ways in the rear of the enemy’s points of concentration, and 
we must threaten their seaboard cities, in order that each State 
may be forced, by the necessity of its own defense, to dimin- 
ish its contingent to the confederate army. 

The proposed movement down the Mississippi will produce 
important results in this connection. That advance and the 
progress of the main army at the East will materially assist 
— other by diminishing the resistance to be encountered by 
each. 

The tendency of the Mississippi movement upon all ques- 
tions connected with cotton is too well understood by the 
President and cabinet to need any illustration from me. 

There is another independent movement that has often been 
mage’, and which has always recommended itself to my 
judgment, I refer to a movement from Kansas and Nebraska 
through the Indian territory upon Red river and Western 





movement by an advance through New Mexico from Califor- 
nia, is a matter which I have not sufficiently examined to be 
able to express a decided opinion. If at all practicable, it is 
eminently desirable, as bringing into play the resources and 
warlike qualities of the Pacific States, as well as iden 

them with our cause, and connecting the bond of Union be- 
tween them and the General Government. 

If it is not departing too far from my province, I will venture 
to suggest the policy of an ultimate alliance and cordial un- 
derstanding with Mexico; their sympathies and interests are 
with us—their antipathies exclusively against our enemies and 
their institutions. I think it would not be difficult to obtain 
from the Mexican Government the right to use, at least during 
the present contest, the road from Guaymas to New Mexico; 
this concession would —_ materially reduce the oStacles of 
the column moving from the Pacific; a similar permission to 
use their territory for the passage of troops between the 
Panuco and the Rio Grande would enable us to throw a co- 
lumn of troops by a good road from Tampico, or some of the 
small harbors north of it, upon and across the Rio Grande, 
without risk and scarcely firing a shot. 

To what extent, if any, it would be desirable to take into 
service and employ Mexican soldiers, is a question entirely 
political, on which [ do not venture to offer an opinion. 

The force I have recommended is large; the expense is 
great. Itis possible that a smaller force might accomplish 
the object in view, but I understand it to be the purpose of 
this great nation to re-establish the power of its Government, 
and restore peace to its citizens, in the shortest possible time. 

The question to be decided is simply this: shall we crush 
the rebellion at one blow, terminate the war in one campaign, 
or shall we leave it as a legacy for our descendants? 

When the extent of the possible line of operations is con- 

sidered, the force asked for for the main army under my com- 
mand cannot be regarded as unduly large; every mile we 
advance carries us further from our base of operations, and 
renders detachments necessary to cover our communications, 
while the enemy will be constantly concentrating as he falle 
back. I propose, with the force which I have requested, not 
only to drive the enemy out of Virginia and occupy Richmond, 
but to yory Charleston, Savannah, Montgomery, Pensacola, 
Mobile and New Orleans; in other words, to move into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, and crush the rebellion in its 
very heart. 
_By seizing and repairing the railroads as we advance, the 
difficulties of transportation will be materially diminished. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to state that, in addition to the forces 
named in this memorandum, strong reserves should be formed, 
ready to supply any losses that may occur. 

In conclusion, I would submit that the exigencies of the 
treasury may be lessened by making only partial payments to 
our troops, when in the enemy’s country, and by giving the 
obligations ef the United States for such supplies as may 


there be obtained. 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 
Major-General. 


I do not think the events of the war have proved these 
views upon the method and plans of its conduct altogether in- 
correct. They certainly have not proved my estimate of the 
number of troops and scope of operations too large. It is 
probable that I did under estimate the time necessary for the 
completion of arms and equipments. It was not strange, 
however, that by many civilians, intrusted with authority, 
there should have been an exactly opposite opinion held on 
both these particulars. 

The result of the first battle of Manassas had been almost 
to destroy the morale and organization of our army, and to 
alarm Government and people. The national capital was in 
danger; it was necessary, besides holding the enemy in check, 
to build works for its defense, strong and capable of being 
held by a small force. 

It was necessary also to create a new army for active opera- 
tions, and to expedite its organization, equipment, and the ac- 
cumulation of the material of war, and to this not inconsider- 
able labor all my energies for the next three months were 
constantly devoted. 

Time is a necessary element in the creation of armies, and 
I do not, therefore, think it neceesary to more than mention 
the impatience with which many regarded the delay in the ar- 
rival of new levies, though recruited and pressed forward 
with unexampled ogre the manufacture and supply of 
arms and equipments, or the vehemence with which an e- 
diate advance upon the enemy’s works directly in our front 
was — yd a patriotic but sanguine people. 

The President, too, was anxious for the speedy employment 
of our army, and, although possessed of my plans through 
frequent conferences, desired @ paper from me upon the con- 
dition of the forces under my command, and the immediate 
measures to be taken to increase their efficiency. Accord- 
ingly, in the latter part of October I addressed the following 
letter to the Secretary of War: 

Srr—In conformity with a personal understanding with the 
President yesterday, I have the honor to submit the following 
statement of the condition of the army under my command, 
and the measures required for the preservation of the Gevern- 
ment and the suppression of the rebellion. 

It will be remembered that in a memorial I had the honor 
to address to the President soon after my arrival in Washing- 
ton, and in my communication addressed to Lieutenang- 
General Scott, under date of 8th of August; in my letter to 
the President, authorizing him, at his request, to withdraw 
the letter written by me to General Scott; and in my letter of 
the 8th of September, answering your note of inquiry of @at 
date, my views on the same subject are frankly and fally ex- 
pressed. 








Texas, for the purpose of protecting and developing the latent 


In these several communications] have stated the force I 
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regarded as necessary to enable this army to advance with a 
reasonable certainty of success, at the same time leaving the 
capital and the linc of the Potomac sufficiently guarded, not 
only to secure the retreat of the main army, in the event of 
disaster, but to render it out of the enemy’s power to attempt 
a@ diversion in Maryland. 

So much time has parsed, and the winter is approaching so 
rapidly, that but two courses are left to the Government, viz. : 
either to go into winter quarters, or to assume the offensive 
with forces greatly inferior in numbers to the army I regarded 
as desirable and necessary. If political considerations render 





the first course unadvisable, the second alone remains. While 
I regret that it has not been dcemed expedient, or perhaps 
possible, to concentrate the forces of the nation in this 
vicinity (remaining on the defensive elsewhere), keeping the 
attention and efforts of the Government fixed upon this as the 
vital point, where the issue of the great contest is to be de- 
cided, it may still be that, by introducing unity of action and 
design among the various armies of the land, by determining 
the courses to be pursued by the various commanders under 
one general plan, transferring from the other armics the super- 
fluous strength not required for the purpose in view, and thus 
re-enforcing this main army, whose destiny it is to decide the 
controversy, we may yet be able to move with a reasonable 
prospect of success before the winter is fairly upon us. 

The nation feels, and I share that feeling, that the army of 
the Potomac holds the fate of the country in its hands. 

The stake is so vast, the issue so momentous, and the effect 
of the next battle will be so important throughout the future, 
as well as the present, that I continue to urge, as I have ever 
done since I entered upon the command of this army, upon 
the Government to devote its energies and its available re- 
sources towards increasing the numbers and efficiency of the 
army on which its salvation depends. 

A statement, carefully prepared by the chiefs of engincers 
and artillery of this army, gives us the necessary garrison of 
this city and its fortifications, 33,795 men—say 35,000. ; 

The present garrison of Baltimore and its dependencies is 
about 10,000. I have sent the chief of my staff to make a carc- 
ful examination into the condition of these troops, and to ob- 
tain the information requisite to enable me to decide whether 
this number can be diminished, or the reverse. : 

At least 5,000 men will be required to watch the river hence 
to Harper’s Ferry and its vicinity; probably 8,000 to guard the 
lower Potomac. . 

As you are aware, all the information we have from spies, 
prisoners, &c., agrees in showing that the encmy have a force 
on the Potomac not less than 150,000 strong, well drilled and 
equipped, ably commanded, and strongly intrenched. it is 
plain, therefore, that to insure success, or to render it reason- 
ably certain, the active army should not number less thon 
150,000 efficient troops, with 400 guns, unless some material 
change occurs in the force in front of us. 

The requisite force for an advance movement by the army 
of the Potomac may be thus estimated : 
Column of active operations.......... 150,000 men, 499 guns. 
Garrison of the city of Washington... 35,000 “ 40 * 
To guard the Potomac to Harper’s 


BD sccccctccccsecscesesccceccees 6,000 “* 12 * 
To guard the lower Potomac......... 8,000 “ 2b * 
“ 12 “ 


Garrison for Baltimore and Annapolis, 10,000 

Total effective force required .... 208,000 men, 495 guns, 
of an aggregate, present and absent, of about 219,090 men, 
should the losses by sickness, &c., not rise to a higher per- 
centage than at present. 

Having stated what I regard as the requisite force to enable 
this army to advance, I now proceed to give the actual strength 
of the army of the Potomac. 

The aggregate strength of the army of the Potomac, by the 
official report on the morning of the 27th instant, was 168,318 
officers and men, of all grades and arms. ‘This includes the 
troops at Baltimore and Annapolis, on the upper and lower 
Potomac, the sick, absent, &c. 

The force present for duty was 147,695. Of this number, 
4,263 cavalry were completely unarmed, 3,163 cavalry oniy 
partially armed, 6,979 infantry unequipped, making 153,410 
unfit for the field (irrespective of those not yet sutliciently 
drilled), and reducing the effective force to 154,285, and the 
number disposable for an advance to 76,285. ‘The infantry 
regiments are, to a considerable extent, armed with unser- 
viceable weapons. Quite a large number of good arms, which 
had been intended for this army, were ordered elsewhere, 
leaving the army of the Potomac insufficiently, and, in some 
cases, badly armed. 

On the 30th of September there were with this army 228 
fiefd guns ready for the field; so far as arms and equipments 
are concerned, some of the batterics are still quite raw, and 
unfit to go into action. I have intelligence that cicht New 
York batteries are en route hither; two others are ready for 
the field. I will still (if the New York batteries have six fans 
each) be 112 guns short of the number required for the active 
column, saying nothing, for the present, of those necessary fur 
the garrisons and corps on the Potomac, which would make a 
total deficiency of 200 guns. 

I have thus briefly stated our present condition and wants; 
it remains to suggest the means of supplying the deficiencies. 

First, that all the cavalry and infantry arms, as fast as pro- 
cured, whether manufactured in this country or purchased 

abroad, be sent to this army, until it is fully prepared for the 
field. 

Second, that the two companies of the fourth artillery, now 
nnderstood to be en roule from Fort Randall to Fort Monroe, 
be ordered to this army, to be mounted at once; also, that the 
companies of the third artillery, en route from California, be 
sent here, Had not the order for Smead’s battery to come 
here from Harrisburg, to replace the battery I gave General 
Sherman, been so often countermanded, I would again ask 
for it. 

Third, that a more effective regulation may be made author- 
izing the transfer of men from the volunteers to the regular 
batteries, infantry and cavalry ; that we may make the best 
possible use of the invaluable regular “skeletons.” 


Fourth, I have no official information as to the United States 








forces elsewhere, but, from the best information I can obtain | ¢ 


from the War Department and other sources, lam led to be- 
lieve that the United States troops are: 


In Western Virginia, about.................. 30,000 
In Kentucky.........-esceeeececeeeees 40,000 
In Missouri........ eeiasen en eenendende $0,000 
In Fortress Monroe ......ceeeceeeecseesececes 11,600 

seid eacieanliinnios .. 161,000 





Besides these, Iam informed that more than 100,000 are in 
progress of organization in other northern and western States. 
I would therefore recommend that, not iuterfering with 
Kentucky, there should be retained in Western Virginia and 
Missouri a sufficient force for defensive Pom, and that the 
surplus troops be sent to the army of the Potomac, to enable 


it to assume the offensive; that the same course be pursued in 
t to Fortress Monroe, and that no further outside expe- 
ditions be attempted until we have fought the great battle in 
front of us. 5‘ 
Fifth, that every nerve be strained to hasten the enrollment, 
——. and armament of new batteries and regiments of 
i 


of regular infantry be at once ordered to this army, and that 
the old infantry and cavalry en route from California be or- 
dered to this army immediately on their arrival in New York. 

I have thus indicated, ina general manner, the objects to 
be accomplished, and the means by which we may gain our 
ends. 

A vigorous employment of these means will, in my opinion, 
enable the army of the Potomac to assume successfully this 
season the offensive operations which, ever since entering upon 
the command, it has been my anxious desire and diligent 
effort to prepare for and prosecute. The advance should not 
be postponed beyond the 25th of November, if possible to 
avoid it. 

Unity in councils, the utmost vigor and energy in action are 
indispensable. The entire military field should be grasped aa 
a whole, and not in detached parts. 

One plan should be agreed upon and pursued; 2 single will 
should direct and carry out these plans. 

The great object to be accomplished, the crushing defeat of 
the rebel army (now) at Manassas, should never for one instant 
be lost sight of, but all the intellect and means and men of the 
Government poured upon that point. The loyal States possess 
ample force to effect all this and more. The rebels have dis- 
played energy, unanimity and wisdom worthy of the most des: 
perate days of the French revolution. Should we do less? 
‘The unity of this nation, the preservation of our institutions, 
are so dear to me, that I have willingly sacrificed my private 
happiness with the single object of doing my duty to my coun- 
try. When the task is accomplished, I shall be glad to return 
to the obscurity from which events have drawn me. 
Whatever the determination of the Government.may be,I will 
do the best I can with the army of the Potomac, and will share 
its fate, whatever may be the task imposed upon me. 

Permit me to add that, on this occasion as heretofore, it has 
been my aim neither to exaggerate nor underate the power of 
the enemy, nor fail to express clearly the means by which, in 
my judgment, that power may be broken. Urging the energy 
of preparation and action, which has ever been my choice, 
but with the fixed purpose by no act of mine to expose the 
Government to hazard by premature movement, and request- 
ing that this communication may be laid before the President, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. B. McCLELLAN, Jfajor-General. 

Hon. Sion Cameron, Secretary of War. 

When I assumed command inWashington, onthe 27th of July 
1861, the number of troops in and around the city was about 
50,000 infantry, less than 1,000 cavalry, and 650 artillerymen, 
with njne imperfect field batteries of thirty pieces. 

On the Virginia bank of the Potomac the brigade organiza- 
tion of Gencral McDowell still existed, and the troops were 
stationed at andin rear of FortCorcoran, Arlington and Fort 
Albany, at Fort Runyan, Roach’s Mills, Cole’s Mills, and in the 
vicinity of Fort Ellsworth, with a detachment at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

There were no troops south of Hunting creek, and many of 
the regiments were encamped on the low grounds bordering 
the Potomac, seldom in the best positions for defense, and en- 
tircly inadequate in numbers and condition to defend the long 
line from Fort Corcoran to Alexandria. 

On the Maryland side of the river, upon the heights over- 
looking the Chain bridge, two regiments were stationed, whose 
commanders were independent of each other. 

There were no troops on the important Talleytown road, or 
on the roads entering the city from the south.} 

The camps were located without regard to purposes of de- 
fense or instruction, the roads were not picketed, and there 
was no cttempt at an organization into brigades. 

In no quarter were the dispositions for defense such as to 
offer a vigorous resistance to arespectable body of the enemy, 
either in the position and numbers of the troops, or the num- 
ber and character of the defensive works. Earthworks, inthe 
nature of tetes de pont, looked upon the approaches to the 
Georgetown aqueduct and ferry, the Long bridge and Alex- 
andria, by the Little river turnpike, and some simple defen- 
sive arrangements were made at the Chain bridge. With the 
latter exception not a single defensive work had been com- 
menced on the Maryland side. 

There was nothing to prevent the enemy shelling the city 
from heights within easy range, which could be occupied by 
a hostile column almost without resistance. Many soldiers 
had deserted, and the streets of Washington were crowded 
with straggling officers and men, absent from their stations, 
withovt authority, whose behavior indicated the general want 
of discipline and organization. 

I at once designated an efficient staff, afterwards adding to 
it as opportunity was afforded and necessity required, who 
zealously co-operated with me in the labor of bringing order 
out of confusion, re-assigning troops and commands, project- 
ing and throwing up defensive works, receiving and organizing, 
equipping and providing for the new levies arriving in the 
cily. 
‘yYhe valuable services of these officers in their various de- 
partments, during this and throughout the subsequent periods 
of the history of the army of the Potomac, can hardly be suf- 
ficiently appreciated. Their names and duties will be given 
in another part of this report, and they are commended to the 
favorable notice of the War Department.} 

The restoration of order in the city of Washington was 
effected through the appointment ofa provost marshal, whose 
authority was supported by the few regular troops within my 
command. These troops were thus in position to act as a re- 
erve, to be sent to any point of attack where their services 
might be most wanted. The energy and ability displayed by 
Colonel A. Porter, the provost marshal and his assistants, and 
the strict discharge of their duty by the troops produced the 
best results, and Washington soon became one of the most 
quiet cities in the Union. 

The new levies of infantry, upon arriving in Washington, 
were formedin provisional brigades and placed in camp in 
the suburbs of the city for equipment, instruction, and disci- 
pline. Assoon asregiments were in 2 fit condition for transfer 
to the forces across the Potomac, they were assigned to the 
brigades ‘serving there. Brigadier-Gencral F. J. Porter was 
st assigned to the charge of the provisional brigades. 
radier General A. E. Burnside was the next officer assigned 
this duty, from which, however, he was soon relieved by 
Brigadier-General &. Casey, who continued in charge of the 
newly arriving regiments until the army of the Potomac de- 
parted for the Peninsula, in March, 1862. The newly arriving 
artillery troops reported to Brigadier-General William F. Bar- 
ry, the chief of artillery, and the cavalry to Brigadier-General 
George Stoneman, the chief of cavalry. 

By the 15th of October, the number of troops in and about 
Washington, inclusive of the garrison of the city and Alex- 
andria, the city guard, and the forces on the Maryland shore 
of the Potomac below Washington, and as far as Cumberland 
above, the troops under the command of General Dix, at Balti- 
more and its dependencies, were as follows: 
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Total present for duty. .........cccescccesccece 133,201 
ie aes RPACGOS6cd seb CCRCOSKCCS 9,290 
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Sith, that all the battalions now raised for new regiments 
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For convenience of reference the strength of the army of the 
Potomac at subsequent periods is given. 
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In organizing the army of the Potomac, and preparing it for 
the field, the first step taken was to organize the infantry in- 
to brigades of fourregiments each, retaining the newly arrived 
regiments on the Maryland side, until their armament and 
equipment were issued and they had obtained some little ele- 
mentary instruction, before assigning them permanently to 
brigades. When the organization of the brigades was well es- 
tablished, and the troopssomewhat disciplined and instructed, 
divisions of three brigades each were gradually formed, as is 
elsewhere stated in this report, although I was always in favor 
ot the organization into army corps as an abstract principle. 
I did not desire to form them until the army had been for 
some little time in the ficid, in order to enable the general 
officers first to acquire the requisite experience as division 
commanders on active service, and that I might be able to de- 
cide from actual trial who were best fitted to exercise these 
important commands. 

For a similar reason I carefally abstained from making any 
recommendations for the promotion of officers to the grade of 
major-gencral. 

When new batteries ofartilley arrived they also were retained 
in Washington until their armament and equipment were com- 
pleted, and their instruction sufliciently advanced to justify 
their being assigned to divisions. The same course was pur- 
sued in regard to cavalry. I regret that circumstances have 
delayed the chief of cavalry, General George Stoneman, ia 
furnishing his report upon the organization of that arm of ser- 
vice. It will, however, be forwarded a3 soon as completed, 
and will, doubtless, show that the difficult and important 
duties intrusted to him were efficiently performed. He en- 
countered and overcame, as far as it was possible, continual 
and vexatious obstacles arising from the great deficiency of 
cavalry arms and equipments, and the entire inefficiency of 
many of the regimental officers first appointed ; this last dif- 
ficulty was, toa considerable extent, overcome in the cavalry, 
as well asin the infantry and artillery, by the continual and 
prorapt action of courts-martial and boards of examination. 

As rapidly as circumstances permitied, every cavalry sol 
dier was armed with a sabre and revolver, and at least tw: 
squadrons in every regiment witl rl 

It was intended to assign at least one 
each division of the active ar 
reserve of the regular regi d some picked regiments 
of volunteer cavalry. Circumstances beyond my control ren 
dcred it impossible to carry out this intention fully, and the 
cavalry force serving with the army in the field was never a: 
large as it ought to have been. 

It wa determined to collect the regular inf 
nucleus of areserve. The advan I 
at a critical moment, esp¢ 
of new levies, imperiectly discipi 
lustrated in military history, and w 
of the country at the first battle of Mana . 
disappointed in the estimate formed of the value of these 
troops. Ihave alwaysfound them to berelied on. Whenevel 
they have been brought under fire they have shown the utmost 
gallantry and tenacity. The regular infantry, which had been 
coliected from distant posts and which had been recruited 
as rapidly as the slow progress of recruiting for the regular 
service would allow, added to the small battalion with Mc- 
Dowell’s army, which I found at Washington on my arrival, 
amounted on the 36th of August, to 1,010 men; on the 28th of 
February, 1862, to 2,682, and on the 30th of April, to 4,603. 
On the 17th of May, 1862, they were assigned to General Por- 
ter’s corps for organization as a division, with the fifth regi 
ment, New York volunteers, which joined May 4, and the tenth 
New York volunteers, which joined subsequently. They re- 
mained from the commencement under the coinmand of Briga- 
dier-General George Sykes, major third infantry, United States 
army. 
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ARTILLERY. 
The creation of an adequate artillery establishment for ap 
army of so large proportions was a formidable undertaking ; 
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and had itnot been that the country possessed in the regular 
service a body of accomplished and energetic artillery offi- 
cers, the task would have been almost hopeless. 

The charge of organizing the most important arm was con- 
fided to Major (afterwards Brigadier-General) William F. Bar- 
ry, chief of artillery, whose industry and zealachieved the best 
results. The report of General Barry is appended among the 
accompanying documents. By referring to it, it will be ob- 
served that the following principles were adopted as the basis 
of organization : 

‘<1. That the proportion of artillery should be in the proportion of at 
yeast two and one-half pieces to 1,000 men, to be expanded, if possible, 
to three pieces to 1,000 men. L 

«2, That the proportion of rifled guns should be restricted to the sys- 
tem of the United States ordnance department ; and of Parrott and the 
‘smooth bores’ (with the exception of a few howitzers for special ser- 
vice) to be exclusively the twelve-pounder gun, of the model of 1857, 
variously called the ‘ gun-howitzer,’ the ‘light twelve-pounder,’ or the 
‘ Napoleon.’ : 

“3, That each field battery should, if practicable, be composed of six 





guns, and none to be less than four guns, and in ali cases the guns of 
each battery should be of uniform calibre. es 

‘<4, That the field batteries were to be assigned to divisions ind not 
to brigades, and in the proportion of four to each division, of which one 
was to be a battery of regulars, the remainder of vo. ers, the captain 


of regular battery to be the commandant of artillery of the division. 
In the event of several divisions constituting an army corps, at least 
one-half of the divisional artillery was to constitute the reserve artillery 
of the corps. 

‘5, That the artillery reserve of the whole army s 
hundred guns, and should comprise, besides a sufficie C 
‘ mounted batteries,’ all the guns of position, and until the cavalry were 
massed, all the horse artillery. 

‘© 6. That the amount of ammunition to accompany fluld batteries was 
not to be less than four hundred rounds per gun, 

“7, Asiege train of fifty pieces. This was subsequently expanded, 
for special service at the siege of Yorktown, to very nearly one hundred 
pieces, and comprised the unusual calibres and enormously heavy 
weight of metal of two 200-pounders, five 100 pounders, and ten 13-inch 
seacoast mortars.’’ 

It has been before stated, the chief of artillery reports the 
whole of the field artillery of the army of the Potomac, July 
28, 1861, was comprised of nine imperfectly equipped bat- 
teries, of thirty guns, 650 men and 400 horses. In March, 
1862, when the whole army took the field, it consisted of nine- 
ty-two batteries, of 520 guns, 12,500 men, and 11,000 horses, 
fully equipped and in readiness for active field service ; of the 
whole force thirty batteries were regulars, and sixty-two bat- 
teries volunteers. During the short period of seven months, 
all of this immense amount of material was issued by the ord- 
nance department and placed in the hands of the artillery 
troops after their arrival in Washington. About one-fourth of 
all the volunteer batteries brought with them from their re- 
spective States a few guns and carriages, but they were nearly 
all of such peculiar calibre as to lack uniformity with the more 
modern and more serviceable ordnance with which the 
other batteries were armed, and they therefore had to be with- 
drawn and replaced by more suitable material. While about 
one-sixth came supplied with horses and harness, less than 
one-tenth were apparently fully equipped for service when 
they reported; and every one of these required the supply of 
many deficiencies of material, and very extensive instruction in 
theory and practice of their special arm. 

The operations on the Peninsula by the army of the Poto- 
mac commenced with a full field artillery force of fifty-two 
batteries of two hundred and ninety-nine guns. To this must 
be added the field artillery of Franklin's division of McDowell's 
corps, which joined a few days before the capture of York- 
town, but was not disembarked from its transports for service 
until after the battle of Williamsburg, and the field artillery of 
McCall’s division of McDowell’s corps, (four batteries, twenty- 
two guns), which joined in June, a few days before the battle 
of Mechanicsville, (June 26, 1862), making a grand total of 
field artillery, at any time with the army of the Peninsula, of 
sixty batteries of three hundred and forty-three guns. With 
this large force, saving in six corps d’armée of cleven divisions, 
and the artillery reserve, the only general and field officers 
were one brigadier-general, four colonels, three iieutenant 
colonels, and three majors, a number obviously insufficient, 
and which impaired to a great degree, in consequence of the 
want of rank and official influence of the commanders of corps 
and division artillery, the efficiency of the arm. As this faulty 
organization can be suitably corrected only by legislative ac- 
tion, itis earnestly hoped that the attention of the proper 
authorities may be at an early day invited to it. 

When there were so many newly organized volunteer field 
batteries,many of whom received their first and only instruction 
in the intrenched camps covering Washington during the three 
or four inclement months of the winter of 1861-’62, there was, 
of course, much to be improved. Many of the volunteer bat- 
teries, however, evinced such zeal and intelligence, and availed 
themselves so industriously of the instructions of the regular 
officers, their commanders, and the example of the regular 
batteries, their associates, that they made rapid progress, and 
attained a degree of proficiency highly creditable. 

The designations of the different batteries of artillery, both 
regular and volunteer, follow within a few pages. E 

The following distribution of regiments and batteries was 
made, as 2 preliminary organization of the forces at hand, 
shortly after my arrival in Washington. The infantry, artil- 
tillery and cavalry, as fast as collected, and brought into pri- 
mary organization, were assigned to brigades and divisions, 
as indicated in the subjoined statements. 

Organization of the division of the Army of the Potomac, August 4, 1861. 

Brigadier-General Hunter's Brigadz.—23d, 25th, 35th, and 37th re- 
giments New York volunteers. 

Brigadier-General Heintzelman’s Brigade.—5th regiment Maine vol- 
unteers, 16th, 26th, and 27th regiments New York volunteers, and 
Tidbali’s battery, A, 2d United States artillery 

Brigadier-General W. T. Sherman’s Brigade.—5th and 14th regi- 
ments Massachusetts volunteers, DeKalb regiment New York volun- 
teers, 4th regiment Michigan volunteers, Hamilton’s Battery. E, 34 
United States artillery, and Co. I, 2d United States cavalry. — 

Brigadiar-General Kearney’: Brigade.—1st, 24, and 3d regiments, | 
New Jersey volunteers, Green’s battery, G, 2d United States artil- 
lery, and Company G, 2d United States cavalry. 

Brigadier-General Hooker’s Brigade.—1st and 11th regiments Massa- 
chusetts volunteers, 2d regiment New Hampshire volunteers, aud 26th 
regiment Pennsylvania volunteers. : 

Colonel Keys’ Brigadz.—22d, 24th, and 30th regiments New York vol- 
un.eers, and 14th regiment New York State Militia. 

Brigadier. General Franklin’s Brigade-—lith, 18th, 31st. and 32d regi- 
ments New York volunteers, Platt’s battery, M, 2:1 United States ar- 
tillery, and Company C, New York Lincoln cavalry. 

Colonel Blenker’s Brigade.—S8th and 27th regiments New York volun- 
teers, 27th regiment l’cnnsylvania volunteers, and Garibaldi Guard. 
New York volunteers. 

Colonel Richardson’s Brigade.—12th regiment New York volunteers 
and 2d and 3d regiments Michigan volunteers. ‘ 

Brigadier-General Stone’s Brigade.—34th and Tammany regiments 
New York volunteers, 1st regiment Minnesota volunteers, and 2d regi- 
ment New York State militia. 

Colonel William F. Smith’s Brigade.—2d and 3d regiments Vermont 
volunteers, 6th regiment Maine volunteers, 33d regiment New York 
volunteers, Company H, 2d United States cavalry, and Captain Mott’s 
New York battery. 

Colonel Couch’'s Brigade.--2d regiment Rhode Island volunteers, 7th 
and 10th regiments Massachusetts volunteers, and 36th regiment New 

York volunteers, 

_The 2d regiment Maine, the 2d regiment Wisconsin, and the 13th re- 

giment New York volunteers, stationed at Fort Corcoran. 

The 21st regiment New York volunteers, stationed at Fort Runyon. 

17th regiment New York volunteers, stationed at Fort Ellsworth. 


By October the new levies had arrived in sufficient numbers, 
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and the process of organization so far carried on that the con- 
struction of divisions had been effected. 

The following statement exhibits the composition of the 
army, October 15, 1861. 

Organization of the Army of the Potomac, October 15, 1861. 

1. Brigadier-General Stoneman’s Cavalry Command.—5th 
United States cavalry, 4th Pennsylvania cavalry, Oneida cavalry, one 
company, 11th Pennsylyania cavalry, Harlan’s, and Barker’s Illinois 
cavalry, one company. 

2. Colonel H. J. Hunt’s Artillery Reserve.—Batteries L, A, and B, 2d 
United States artillery, Batteries K and F, 3d United States artillery, 
Battery K, 4th United States artillery, Battery H, 1st United States 
artillery, and Battery A, 5th United States artillery. 

3. CITY GUARD, BRIGADIER-GENERAL ANDREW PORTER. 

Cavaly.—Companies A and E, 4th United States cavalry. 

Artillery —Battery K, 5th United States artillery. 

Infantry.—2d and 3d battalions United States infantry, 8th and 1st 
Companies United States infantry, and Sturgis’ rifles, inois volun- 
teers. 

4. BANKS’ DIVISION. 
Cavalry.—Four companies 3d regiment New York cavalry, Van Al- 
% 


en’s. 

Artillery.—Best’s battery E, 4th United States artillery, detachment 
9th New York artillery, Matthews’ battery E, Ist Pennsylvania artil- 
lery, Tompkins’ battery A, Ist Rhode Island artillery. 

infantry.—Abercrombie’s brigade : 12th Massachusetts, 12th and 16th 
Indiana, and 30th Pennsylvania volunteers. Stiles’ brigade: 3d Wis- 
cousin, 29th Pennsylvania, and 13th Massachusetts volurteers, and 9th 
New York State militia, Gordon’s Brigade: 2d Massachusetts, 28th 
and 19th New York, 5th Connecticut, 46th and 28th Pennsylvania, and 
ist Maryland volunteers. 

M’DOWELL’S DIVISION. 

Cavalry.—2d New York cavalry, Harris’ Light, Colonel Davis. 

Artillery.—Battery M, 2d, and Battery G, 1st United States artillery. 

Infantry.—Keys’ brigade : 14th New York State militia, and 22d, 
24th, and JOth New York volunteers. Wadsworth’s brigade : 12th, 21st, 
23d, and 35th New York volunteers. King’s brigade: 2d, 6th, and 
7th Wisconsin, and 19th Indiana volunteers. 

HEINTZELMAN’S DIVISION. 

Cuvalry.—I1st New Jersey cavalry , Colonel Halsted. 

Artiilery—Thompson’s battery C, United States artillery. 

Infantrvy.—Richardson’s brigade : 2d, 8d, and 5th Michigan, and 87th 
New York volunteers. Sedgwick’s brigade: 3d and 4th Maine, and 
38th and 40th New York volunteers. Jameson’s brigade: 32d, 63d, 
6lst,and 45th Pennsylvania volunteers, and Wild Cat Reserves, Penn- 
sylvania volunteers. 
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F. J. PORTER’S DIVISION. 

Cavaly.—3d Pennsylvania cavalry, Colonel Averill, and 8th Pennsy)- 
vania cavalry, Colonel Gregg. 

Arlillery.—Battery E, 2d, and battery E,* 3d United States artillery. 

Infantry.—Morell’s brigade : 33d Pennsylvania, 4th Michigan, 9th 
Massachusetts, and 4th New York volunteers. Martindale’s brigade: 
13th New York, 2d Maine, and 18th Massachusetts volunteers, and 
DeKalb regiment New York volunteers. Butterfield’s brigade: 50th 
New York, 83d Pennsylvania, Colonel McLean, 17th and 25th New 
York volunteers, and Stockton’s independent Michigan regiment. 

FRANKLIN’S DIVISION. 

Cavalry.—1st New York cavalry, Colonel McReynolds. 

Artillery.—Batteries D and G, 2d United States artillery, and Hexa- 
mer’s battery New Jersey volunteers. 

Infantry.—Kearney’s brigade : Ist, 2d, 8d, and 4th New Jersey vol- 
unteers. Slocum’s brigade: 16th, 26th, and 27th New York, and 6th 
Maine volunteers, Newton’s brigade: lith, 18th, 3lst, and 32d New 
York yoluntecrs. ; 

STONF’S DIVISION. 

Cavalry.—Six companies $d New York, Van Allen, cavalry. 

Artillery.—Kirby’s battery I, Ist United States, Vaughn’s battery B, 
Ist Rhode Island artillery, and Bunting’s 6th New York independent 
battery. 

Infantry.—Gorman’s brigade : 2d New York State militia, 1st Minne- 
sota, 15th Massachusetts, and 34th New York volunteers, and Tam- 
many regiment New York volunteers. Lander’s brigade : 19th and 
20th Massachusetts, and 7th Michigan volunteers, and a company of 
Massachusetts sharpshooters. Baker’s brigade : Pennsylvania volun- 
teers, Ist, 2d, and $d California. 

BUELL’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Batteries D and H, 1st Pennsylvania artillery. 

Infantry.—Couch’s brigade : 2d Rhode Island, 7th and 10th Massa- 
chusetts, and 36th New York volunteers. Graham’s brigade: yd and 
3ist Pennsylvania, and 67th, 1st Long Island, and 65th, 1st United 
States chasseurs, New York volunteers. Peck’s brigade : 13th and 21st 
Pennsylvania, and 62d, Anderson Zouayes, and 55th New York volun- 
teers. 

M’CALL’S DIVISION. 

Cavalry.—1st Pennsylvania Reserve cavalry, Colonel Bayard. 

Artillery.—Easton’s battery A, Cooper’s battery B, and Kein’s bat- 
tery G, 1st Pennsylvania artillery. 

Infantry.—Meade’s brigade : Ist rifles Pennsylvania reserves, 4th, 
$d. 7th, 11th, and 2d Pennsylvania reserve infantry. bri- 
gade: Sth, Ist, and 8th Pennsylvania reserve infantry. bri- 
gade : 10th, 6th, 9th, and 12th Pennsylvania reserve infantry. 

HOOKER’S DIVISION. 

Cavalry.—Eight companies 3d Indiana cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carter. 

Arlillery.—Elder’s battery E, 1st United States artillery. 

Infantry.— brigade : Ist and 11th Massachusetts, 24 New 
Hampshire, 26th Pennsylvania, and Ist Michigan volunteers. Sickles’ 
brigade : Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th regiments Excelsior brigade, New 
York volunteers. 











BLENKER’S BRIGADE. 
Cavalry.—4th New York cavalry, mounted rifles, Colonel Dickel. 
Artillery.—One battery. 
Infantry.—8th and 29th New York, 27th and 35th Pennsylvania vo- 
lunteers, Garibaldi Guard and Cameron rifles, New York volunteers. 
SMITH’S DIVISION. 
Cavalry.—5th Pennsylvania cavalry, Cameron Dragoons, Colonel 
Friedman. 

Artillery.—Ayres’ battery F, 5th United States artillery, Mott’s 2d 
New York independent battery, and Barr’s battery E, Ist Pennsylvania 
artillery. 

Infastry.— brigade : 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Vermont volun- 
teers. Stevens’ brigade : 35th and 49th New York, and 6th Maine vol- 





“« First corps to consist of four divisions, and to be commanded by 
Major-General I. McDowell. Second corps to consist of three divisiona, 
and to be commanded by Brigadier‘General E. V. Sumner. Third corpa 
to consist of three divisions, and to be commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral S. P. Heintzelman. Fourth corps to consist of three divisions, and 
to be commanded by Brigadier-General E. D.-Keyes. 

‘2. That the divisious now commanded by the officers above assigned 
to the commands of army corps shall be embraced in and form part of 
ae ———e ——. 

- The forces left for the defense of Washington will be placed in 
command of Brigadier-General James Wadsworth, who shail also be 
military governor of the District of Columbia. 

‘‘4. That this order be executed with such promptness and d 
as not to delay the commencement of the operations already directed to 
be ——- by the army of the Potomac. 

. army corps, to be commanded by Major-General N. P. 
Banks, will be formed from his own and General Shields? (late General 


Lander’s) division. 
* ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
The following order, which was made as soon as circum- 
stances permitted, exhibits the steps taken to carry out the 
requirements of the President’s war order No. 2: 


“ ARMY CORPS, 


‘¢ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE Potomac, 
«* Parrrax CouRT-HOUSE, VirGrNiA, March 13, 1862. 
GENERAL OrpDERS No. 151.] 

‘‘In compliance with the President's war order No. 2, of March 8, 
1862, the active portion of the army of the Potomac is formed into 
army corps, as follows : 

“First corps, Major-General Irwin McDowell, to consist for the 
present of the divisions of Franklin, McCall, and King. Second corps. 
Brigadier-General E. V. Sumner ; divisions, Richardson, Blenker, an 
Sedgwick. Third corps, Brigadier-General 8. P. Heintzelman ; divi- 
sions, F. J. Porter, Hooker, and Hamilton. Fourth corps, Brigadier- 
General E. D. Keyes ; divisions, Couch, Smith, and Casey. Fifth corps, 
Major-General N. P. Banks ; divisions, Williams andShields. . 

‘* The cavalry regiments attached to divisions will, fur the present, 
remain so. Subsequent orders will provide for these iments, as 
well as for the reserve artillery. Regular infantry and r ca 
arrangements will be made to unite the divisions of each army corps as 
promptly as possible. 

“The commanders of divisions will at once report in person, or 
where that is impossible, by letter, to the commander of their army 
corps. 
‘* By command of Major-General McClellan. 

a eA Vv. 


. V. COLBURN, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.”? 

Tadd a statement of the organization and composition of 

the troops on April 1, commencing with the portion of the 

army of the Potomac which went to the Peninsula, giving 


afterwards the regiments and batteries left on the Potomac, 
and in Maryland and Virginia after April 1, 1862. 


Troops of the army of the Potomac sent to the Peninsula in March and 
early in April, 1862. 

1st. Cavalry reserve, Brigadier-General P. St. G. Cooke.—Emery’s 
brigade: 5th United States cavalry ; 6th United States cavalry; 6th 
Pennsylvania cavalry. Blake’s brigade : Ist United States cavalry; 
8th Pennsylvania cavalry ; Barker’s squadron Illinois cavalry. 

2d. Artillery reserve, Colonel Henry J. Hunt: Graham’s battery K 
and G, Ist United States, 6 Napoleon guns; Randall’s battery E, 1st 
United States, 6 Napoleon guns ; Carlisle’s battery E, 2d United States 
6 20-pounder Parrott guns ; Robertson’s battery, 2d United States, 6 
8-inch ordnance guns ; Benson’s battery M, 2d United States, 6 3-inch 
ordnance guns ; Tidball’s battery A’, 2d United States, 6 3-inch ordaance 
guns ; Edwards’s battery L and M, 3d United States, 6 10-pounder 
Parrott guns ; Gibson’s battery C and G, 3d United States, 6 3-inch 
ordnance guns; Livingston’s battery F and K, 3d United States, 4 
10-pounder Parrott guns ; Howe’s battery G, 4th United States, 6 
Napoleon guns ; De Russey’s battery K, 4th United States, 6 Napoleon 
guns ; Weed’s battery I, 5th United States, 6 3-inch or ce guns ; 
Smead’s battery K, 5th United States, 4 Napoleon guns ; Ames’s bat- 
tery A, 5th United States, 6—4 10-pounder Parrott and 2 Napoleon— 
guns; Diedrick’s battery A, New York artillery and battalion, 6 20- 
pounder Parrott guns; Vogelie’s battery B, New York artillery and 
battalion, 4 20-pounder Parrott guns ; Knierim’s battery C, New York 
artillery and battalion, 4 20-pounder Parrott guns ; Grimm’s battery 
D, New York artillery and battalion, 6 32-pounder howitzer guns. 
Total, 100 guns. él 

8d. Volunteer engineer troops, General Woodbury : 15th New York 
volunteers ; 50th New York volunteers. 

Regular engineer troops, Captain Duane : Companies A, B, and C, 
United States engineers. 

Artillery troops, with siege trains : Ist Connecticut heavy artillery, 
Colonel Tyler. 

4th. Infantry reserve; (regular brigade), General Sykes: 9 com- 
panies 2d United States infantry, 7 companies 3d United States infantry 
10 companies 4th United States infantry, 10 companies 6th United 
States infantry, 8companies 16th and 17th United States infantry, 6 
companies 11th United States infantry, 8 companies 12th United States 
infantry, 9 companies 14th United States infantry, and 5th New York 
volunteers, Colonel Warren. 

SECOND CORPS, GENERAL SUMNER. 

Cavalry.—S8th Illinois cavalry, Colonel Farnsworth, and one squadron 
6th New York cavalry. 

RICHARDSON’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Clark’s battery A and G, 4th United States, 6 Napoleon 
guns ; Frank’s battery G, Ist New York, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns ; 
Pettit’s battery B, Ist New York, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Hogan’s 
battery A, 2d New York, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns. 

Infantry.—Howard’s brigade: 5th New Hampshire, 81st Penn- 
sylvanla, and 61st and 64th New York volunteers. Meagher’s brigade: 
69th, 63d, and 88th New York volunteers. French’s brigade: 524, 
57th, and 66th New York, and 53d Pennsylvania volunteers. 

SEDGWICK’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Kirby’s battery I, Ist United States, 6 Napoleon guns ; 
Tompkins’s battery A, ist Rhode Island, 6—4 10-pounder Parrott and 
2 12-pounder howitz-r—guns ; Bartlett’s battery B, 1st Rhode Island, 
6—4 10-pounder Parrott and 2 12-pounder howitzer—guns ; Owen’s bat- 
tery G, 6 3-inch ordnance guns. 





unteers, and ¢79th New York State militia. Hancock’s brigade: +47th 
and 49th Pennsylvania, 43d New York, and 5th Wisconsin volunteers. 
Companies B and E, Berdan’s sharpshooters. 

Casey's Provisional Brigades.—5th, 6th, and 7th New Jersey volun- 
teers, Round-Head regiment Pennsylvania volunteers, battalion 
District of Columbia volunteers, 40th Pennsylvania, 8th New Jersey, 
and 4th New Hampshire volunteers. 

5. Garrison of Alexandria.—Brigadier-General Montgomery, military 
governor. Cameron guard (Pennsylvania volunteers). 

Garrison of Fort Albany.—14th Massachusetts volunteers. 

Garrison of Fort Richardson.—4th Connecticut volunteers. 
Garrison of Fort Washington.—Company D, 1st United States artillery, 
companies Hand I, 87th New York volunteers, and United States re- 
cruits unassigned. 

6. DIX’S DIVISION, BALTIMORE. 

‘avalry.—Company of Pennsylvania cavalry. 

Artillery.—Battery I, 2d United States artillery, 2d Massachusetts 
light battery, and a battery of New York artillery. 

“Infantry.—3a, 4th, and 5th New York, 17th and 25th Massachusetts, 
21st Indiana, 6th Michigan, 4th Wisconsin, 7th Maine, 2d Maryland 
battalion, and Reading city guard, volunteers. 


On the 8th of March, 1862, the President directed, by the 
following order, the organization of the active portion of the 
army of the Potomac into four army corps, and the formation 
of a fifth corps from the division of Banks and Shields, 

The following is the text of the President’s order: 

‘“ [President's General War Order No. 2.] 
“EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
‘* Washington, March 8, 1862. 

«¢ Ordered, Ist. That the major-general commanding the army of the 
Potomac proceed forthwith to organize that part of the said army 
destined to enter upon active operations (including the reserve, but ex- 
cluding the troops to be left in the fortifications about Washington), 
into four army corps, to be commanded according to seniority of rank, 
as follows : 





* Twat battery was transferred to Sherman’s expedition. 
New York State militia, the 47th Pi lvani 1 
Uf dle at pt to General Sherman's expedition. 








the Round- regiment were trans! 


Infantry.—Gorman’s brigade : 2d New York State militia, and 15th 
Massachusetts, 34th New York, and Ist Maine yolunteers. Buros’s 
brigade : 69th, 7ist, 72d, and 106th Pennsyivania volunteers. Dana’s 
brigade : 19th and 20th Massachusetts, 7th Michigan, and 42d New York 
volunteers. 

Norg.—Blenker’s division detached and assigned to the mountain de- 


partment. 

THIRD CORPS, GENERAL HEINTZELMAN. 
Cavalry. —3d Pennsylvania cavalry, Colonel Averill. 

PORTER’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Griffin’s battery K, 5th United States, 6 10-pounder Par- 
rott guns ; Weeden’s battery C, Rhode Island; Martin’s battery C, 
Massachusetts, 6 Napoleon guns; Allen’s battery E, Massachusetts, 
6 3-inch ordnance guns. 

Infantry.—Martindale’s brigade: 24 Maine, 18th and 224 Massa- 
chusetts, and 25th and 13th New York volunteers. Morell’s brigade : 
14th New York, 4th Michigan, 9th Massachusetts, and 62d Pennsylvania 
volunteers. Butterfield’s brigade : 17th, 44th, and 12th New York, 83d 
Pennsylvania, and Stockton’s Michigan volunteers. 

First Berdan sharpshooters. 

HOOKER’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Hall’s battery H, 1st United States, 6—4 10-pounder Par- 
rott and 2 12-pounder howitzer—guns ; Smith’s battery, 4th New York, 
6 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Bramhall’s battery, 6th New York, 68-inch 
ordnance guns ; Osborn’s battery D, Ist New York artillery, 4 8-inch 
ordnance guns. 

Infantry.—Sickles’s brigade : 1st, 2d, 3d,4th, and 5th Excelsior, New- 
York, Naglee’s brigade: 1st and 11th Massachusetts, 26th Pennsy 
and 24 New Hampshire volunteers. Colonel Starr’s brigade : 6th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th New Jersey volunteers. * 

HAMILTON’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Thompson’s battery G, 2d United States, 6 Napoleon ; 
Beam’s battery B, New Jersey, 6—4 10-pounder Parrott and 2 Napo" 
TY # ew battery E, Rhode Island, 6—4 10-pounder Par- 
rott an na . 

Infantry.—Jameson’s brigade : 105th, 63d, and 57th Pennsy! and 
87th New York volunteers. Birney’s ‘brigade: 38th and von Hew. 
York, and 3d and 4th Maine volunteers. ————— brigade : 2d, $4, and. 
6th Michigan, and 37th New York volunteers. 
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FOURTH CORPS, GENERAL KEYES. 
battery © Ist Pennsylvania, 4 10-pounder Par 
Artillery.—McCarthy’s batte' ’ vania, te 
rots guns ; Flood’s battery D, ist ia, 4 10-pounder Parrott 
guns ; Miller’s battery E, 1st Pennsylvania, 4 Napoleon guns ; Brady’s 
battery F, 1st Pennsylvania, 4 10-pounder Parrott guns. 

‘antry.—Oraham’s brigade : 67th (1st Long Island), and 65th (1st 
United States chasseurs) New York , 3lst, and 6let Pennsylvania 
volunteers. Peck’s brigade : 98th, 102d, and 93d Pennsylvania, and 62d 
and 65th New York volunteers. brigade : 2d Rhode Island, 

7th and 10th Massachusetts, and 36th New York volunteers. 

SMITH’ 


‘8 DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Ayres’ battery F, 5th United States, 6—4 10-pounder Par- 
rott and 2 Napoleon—guns ; Mott's battery, 34 New York, 6—4 10- 
pounder Parrott and 2 Napoleon—guns ; Wheeler’s battery E, Ist New 
York, 4 3-inch ordnance guns ; Kennedy’s battery, Ist New York, 6 
38-inch ordnance guiis. 

Infants y.—Hancock’s brigade: 4th Wisconsin, 49th Pennsylvania, 
42.1 New York, and 6th Maine volunteers. Brooks’ brigade: 2d, 3d, 
4th, Sth, and 6th Vermo"t volunteers. Davidson's brigade : 33d, 77th, 
and 49th New York, aud 7th Maine volunteers. 

CASEY’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Regan’s battery, 7th New York, 6,3-inch ordnance guns ; 
Fitch’s 8th New York, 63-inch ordnance guns ;‘Bates’s battery A, Ist 
New York, 6 Napoleon guns ; Spratt’s battery H, lst New York, 4 3-inch 
a mrp brigade : 85th, 101st, and 103d Pennsylvania, and 

nfa —Keim’s brigade : , 101st, an nnsylvania, an 
Oeil! New York yoluntecrs. Palmer’s brigade: 85th, 98th, 92d, 8st, 
and 934 New York volunteers. ————brigade : 104th, 52d Penn- 
sylvania, 56th and 100th New York, and 11th Maine volunteers. 

5th. Provost guard: 2d United States cavalry ; battalions 8th and 
17th United States infantry. 

At general headquarters : 2 companies 4th United States cavalry ; 1 
company Oneida Cavalry (New York volunteers); and 1 company Stur- 
ges rifles (Ilinois volunteers). 

The following troops of the army of the Potomac were 
left behind, or detached on and in front of the Potomac 
for the defence of that line, April 1, 1862. Franklin’s aud 
McCall's divisions, at subsequent and different dates, joined the 
active a of the army on the Peninsula. Two brigades 
of Shields* division joined at Harrison’s Landing. 

FIRST CORPS, GENERAL McDOWELL. 
Cavaliy.—1st, 2d, and 4th New York, and Ist Pennsylvania. 
Sharpshooters.—2d regiment Berdan’s sharpshooters. 

FRANKLIN'S DIVISION, 

Artillery.—Platt’s battery D, 2d United States, 6Napoleon guns : Por- 
ter’s battery A, Massachusetts, 6—4 10-pounder Parrott and 2 12-pounder 
howitzer—guns ; Hexamer’s battery A, New Jersey, 6—4 10-pounder 
’ Parrott and 2 12-pounder howitzer—guns ; Wilson’s battery F, Ist New 
York artillery, 43-inch ordnance guns. 

Infantry.—Kearney’s brigade : Ist, 24,3d, and 4th New Jersey voi- 
unteers. Slocum’s brigade : 16th and 27th New York, 5th Maine, and 
96th Pennsylvania volunteers. Newton’s brigade : 32d New York, and 
95th Pennsylvania volunteers. 

M’CALL’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Seymour’s battery C, 5th United States,6 Napoleon guns ; 
Faston’s battery A, Ist Pennsylvania, 4 Napoleon guns : Cooper's bat 
tery B, Ist Pennsylvania, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Kein’s battery 
C, 1st Pennsylvania, 6—2 10-7 der and 4 12-p Parrott—guns. 

Infantry.—Reynolds’ brigade : Ist, 2d, 5th, and 8th Pennsylvania 
reserve regiments. Meade’s Brigade: 3d, 4th, 7th and 11th Pennsyl- 
vania reserve regiments. Ord’s brigade: 6th, 9th, 10th, and 12th 
Pennsylvania reserve regiments. 

lst Pennsylvania reserve rifles. 

KING’S DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Gibbon’s battery B, 4th United States, 6 Napoleon guns ; 
Monroe’s battery D, Ist Rhode Island, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Ger- 
rish’s battery A, New Hampshire, 6 Napoleon guns ; Durrell’s battery, 
Pennsylvania, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns. 

Infantry. brigade : 2d, 6th and 7th Wisconsin, and 19th In- 
diana volunteers. Patrick’s brigade: 20th, 2lst, 234, and 25th New 
York State militia. Augur’s brigade : 14th New York State militia, and 
224, 24th and 30th New York volunteers. 

FIFTH CORPS, GENERAL BANKS. 

Cavalry.—1st Maine, 1st Vermont, 1st Michigan, ist Rhode Island, 5th 
and 8th New York, Keyes’ battalion of Pennsylvania, 18 companies of 
Maryland, 1 squadron of Virginia. 

Unattached. —28th Pennsylvania volunteers, and 4th regiment Poto- 
mac home brigade (Maryland volunteers). 

WILLIAMS’ DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Best’s battery F, 4th United States, 6 Napoleon guns ; 
Hampton's battery, Maryland, 4 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Thompson’s 
battery, Maryland, 4 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Mathew’s battery F, 
Pennsy!vania, 6 3-inch ordnance guns ; battery M, Ist Kew 
York, 6 10-pounder Parrott guns ; Knapp’s bat! » Pennsylvania, 6 
10-pounder Parrott guns ; McMahon’s battery, New York, 6 3-inch ord- 
nance guns. 

Infantry.—Abercrombie’s brigade : 12th and 2d Massachusetts, and 




















16th Indiana, Ist Potomac home brigade (Maryland), 1 company Zou- 
aves | Afrique (Pennsylvania) volunteers. brigade : 9th New 
York State militia, and 29th Pennsylvania, 29th Indiana, and 3d Wis- 
cousin volunteers. brigade : 28th New York, 5th Connecticut, 


46th Pennsylvania, Ist Maryland, 12th Indiana, and 13th Massachusetts 
volunteers. 
z SHIELDS’ DIVISION. 

Artillery.—Ciark’s battery E, 4th United States, 6 10-pounder Parrott 
guns ; Jenks’ battery A, Ist Virginia, 4 10-pounder Parrott and 2 6- 
pounder guns ; Davy’s battery B, 1st Virginia, 2 10-pounder Parrott 
guns ; Huntington’s battery A, Ist Ohio,6 13-pounder James’ guns ; 
Robinsou’s battery L, Ist Ohio, 2 12-pounder howitzers and 4 6-pounder 
guns, end. battery , ath Ohio artillery. 

nfa: le : 14th Indiana, 4th, 8th, and 67th 
7th Virginia, and 84th Pennsylvania volunteers. — roadie? 
6th, 62d, and 66th Ohio, 13th Indiana, and 39th Illinois volunteers. 
brigade : 7th and 29th Ohio, 7th Indiana, 1st Virginia, and 11th 
Pennsylvania volunteers. Andrew sharpshooters. 
GENERAL WADSWORTH’S COMMAND. 

Cavalry.—Ist New Jersey cavalry, at Alexandria, and 4th Pennsyl- 
vania emreiey, onset of the a oy : 

Artillery and infantry.— ew Jersey volunteers, Blad 
road ; 104th New ork ‘volunteers, Ealeame heights ; Ist Wiscousis 
heavy artillery, Fort Cass, Virginia ; 3 batteries of New Yorkartillery, 
Forts Ethan Allen and Marcy ; depot of New York light artillery, Camp 
Barry ; 2d District of Columbia volunteers, Wash city ; 26th 
Pennsylvania volunteers, G street wharf ; 26th New York volunteers 
Fort Lyon ; 95th New York volunteers, Camp Thomas ; 94th New York 
and detachment of 88th Pennsylvania volunteers, Alexandria ; Olst 
Pennsylvania volunteers, Franklin Square barracks ; 4th New York 
artillery, Forts Carroll and Greble ; 112th Pennsylvania volunteers, Fort 
Saratoga ; 76th New York volunteers, Fort Massachusetts ; 69th New 
York volunteers, Fort Pennsylvania ; detachment of 88th Pennsylvania 
volunteers, Fort Good Hope ; 99th Pennsylvania volunteers, Fort Ma- 
hon ; 2d New York light artillery, Forts Ward, Worth, and Blenker : 
107th and 54th Pennsylvania volunteers, Kendall Green : Dickerson's 
light artillery, 86th New York, and detachment of 88th Pennsylvania 
volunteers, east of the Capitol ; 14th Massachusetts (volunteers) heavy 
artillery, and 56th Pennsylvania volunteers, Forts Ibany, Tillinghast, 
Richardson, Runyon, Jackson, . Craig, and Scott ; detachments 
of 4th United States artillery,and 37th New York volunteers, Fort 
Washington ; 97th, 101st, and 91st New York, and 12th Virginia volun- 
“aan a ‘hington.—6th and 1 

in camp near Washi ’ and 10th New York, Swain’ 
York, and 2d Pennsylvania cavalry, all dismounted. , — 

These troops (3,359 — were ordered to report to Colonel 
Miles, commanding railroad guard, to relieve 3,206 older troops 
aout to be sent to Manassas to report to General Aber- 
crombie. 
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GENERAL DIX’S COMMAND, BALTIMORE. 

Oavalry.—st Maryland cavalry and detachment of Purnell 
logics a 

rtillery.—Battery I, 24 United States; battery —, Mary- 
lané; battery L, lst New York, and two independent batteries 
of Pennsylvania artillery. 

Inf .—3d and 4th New York, 11th, 87th, and 111th Penn- 
sylvania, detachment 21st Massachusetts, 2d Delaware, 2d Ma- 
ae 1st and 2d Eastern Shore (Maryland) home guards and 

rnell Legion (two battalions) Maryland volunteers. 

In a staff charged with labors so various and important as 
that of the army of the Potomac, a chief was indispensable to 
supervise the vario partments and to relieve the com- 


known in European armies, had not been considered neces- 
sary in our eace establishment. The functions of the 
office were not defined, and, so far as exercised, had been in- 
cluded in the Adjutant-General’s department. The small num- 
ber of officers in this department, and the necessity for their 
employment in other duties, have obliged commanding gen- 
oan, d this war, to resort to other branches of the ser- 
vice to f suitable chiefs of staff. 

On the 4th of September, 1861, I appointed Colonel R. B. 
Marcy, of the Inspector-General’s department, chief of staff, 
and he entered upon service immediately, discharging the va- 
rious and important duties with great fidelity, industry, and 
ability, from this period until I was removed from command at 
Rectortown. Many improvements have been made during the 
wet, in our system of staff administration, but much remains to 

e done. 

Our own experience, and that of other armies, agree in de- 
termining the necessity for an efficient and able staff. To ob- 
tain this, our staff establishment should be based on correct 
principles, and extended to be adequate to the neceasities of 
the service, and should include a system of staff and line edu- 
cation. 
The affairs of the Adjutant-General’s department, while I 
commanded the army of the Potomac, were conducted by 
Brigadier-General 8. Williams, assisted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
James A. Hardie, aide-de-camp. Their management of the 
department during the organization of the army in the fall and 
winter of 1861, and during its subsequent operations in the 
field, was excellent. 
They were, during the entire period, assisted by Captain 
Richard B. Irwin, aide-de-camp, and during the organization 
of the army by the following-named officers : Captains Joseph 
Kirkland, Arthur McClellan, M. T. McMahon, William P. Ma- 
son, and William F. Biddle, aides-de-camp. 
My personal staff, when we embarked for the Peninsula, 
consisted of Colonel Thomas M. Key, additional aide-de-camp ; 
Colonel E. H. Wright, additional aide-de-camp and major, 6th 
United States cavalry; Colonel T. T. Gantt, additional aide- 
de-camp; Colonel J. J. Astor, jr., volunteer aide-de-camp: 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. ¥. Colburn, additional aide-de-camp and 
captain, Adjutant General's department; Lieutenant-Colonel 
N. B. Sweitzer, additional aide-de-camp and ee Ist Uni- 
ted States cavalry; Lieutenant-Colonel Edward McK. Hudson, 
additional aide-de-camp and captain, 14th United States infan- 
try; Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Von Radowitz, additional aide- 
de-camp; ys H. Von Hammerstein, additional aid-de-camp ; 
Major W. W. Russell, United States Marine corps; Major F. 
LeCompte, of the Swiss army, volunteer aide-de-camp ; Cap- 
tains Joseph Kirkland, Arthur McClellan, L. P. D’Orleans, R. 
D’Orleans, M. T. McMahon, William P. Mason, jr., William F. 
Biddle, and E. A. Raymond, additional aides-de-camp. 
To this number I am tempted to add the Prince de Joinville, 
who constantly accompanied me through the trying campaign 
of the Peninsula, and frequently rendered important services. 
Of these officers, Captain McMahon was assigned to the per- 
sonal staff of Brigadier-General Franklin, and Captains Kirk- 
land and Mason to that of Brigadier-General F. J. Porter during 
the’ siege of Yorktown. wn | remained subsequently with 
those general officers. Major LeCompte left the army during 
the siege of Yorktown; Colonels Gantt and Astor, Major Rus- 
sell, Captains L. P. D’Orleans, R. D’Orleans, and Raymond at 
the close of the Peninsula campaign. Before its termination 
Captains W. 8. Abert and Charles R. Lowell, of the 6th United 
States cavalry, joined my staff as aides-de-camp, and remained 
with me until I was relieved from the command of the army of 
the Potomac. All of these officers served me with great gal- 
lantry and devotion; they were ever ready to execute any ser- 
vice, no matter how dangerous, difficult, or fatiguing. 
ENGINEERS. 
When I assumed command of the army of the Potomac I 
found Major J. G. Barnard, United States engineers, subse- 
quently brigadier-general of volunteers, comerne Se posi- 
tion of chief engineer of that army. I continued him in the 
same office, and at once gave the necessary instructions for 
the completion of the defenses of the capital, and for the en- 
tire reorganization of the department. 
Under his direction the entire system of defenses was carried 
into execution. This was completed before the army departed 
for Fort Monroe, and is a sufficient evidence of the skill of the 
engineers and the diligent labor of the troops. 
For some months after the organization of the army of the 
Potomac was commenced there were no engineer troops with 
it. Atlength, however, three companies were assigned. Un- 
der the skillful management of Captain J.C. Duane, United 
States engineers, these new companies rapidly became efii- 
cient, and, as will be seen, rendered most valuable service 
during the ensuing campaigns. 
The number of engineer troops being entirely inadequate to 
the necessities of the army, an effort was made to a 
remedy this defect by detailing the 15th and 50th New Yor 
volunteers, which contained many sailors and mechanics, as 
engineer troops. They were first placed under the immediate 
superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel B.S. Alexander, United 
States engineers, by whom they were instructed in the duties 
of pontoniers, and became somewhat familiar with those of 
sappers and miners. Previous to the movement of the army 
for the Peninsula, this brigade was placed under the command 
of Brigadier-General D. P. Woodbury, major United States 
engineers. 
he labor of preparing the engineer and bridge trains de- 
volved chiefly upon Captain Duane, who was instructed to 
procure the new model French bridge train, as I was satisfied 
that the India-rubber pontoon was entirely useless for the gen- 
eral purposes of a campaign. 
The engineer department presented the following complete 
organization when the army moved for the Peninsula: 
rigadier-General J. G. Barnard, chief engineer; First-Lieu- 
tenant H. C. Abbott, topographical engineers, aide-de-camp. 
Brigade volunteer engineers, Brigadier-General Woodbury 
commanding: 15th New York volunteers, Colonel McLeod 
Murphy; 50th New York volunteers, Colonel C. B. Stewart. 
Battalion, three companies United States engineers, Captain 
J.C. Duane commanding ; companies respectively commanded 
by First-Lieutenants C. B. Reese, C. E. Cross, and O. E. Bab- 
cock, United States engineers. The chief engineer was ably 
assisted in his duties by Lieutenant-Colonel B. S. Alexander 
and First-Lieutenants C. R. Comstock, M. D. McAlester, and 
Merrill, United States a. Captain C. S. Stuart and 
8 d-Lieut t F. U. Farquhar, United States engineers, 
joined after the army arrived at Fort Monroe. 

The necessary bridge equipage for the operations of a large 
army had been collected, consisting of bateaux with the anch- 
ors and flooring material (French model), trestles, and engi- 
— tools, with the necessary wagons for their transpor- 

ion. 

The small number of officers of this corps available rendered 
it impracticable to detail engineers permanently at the head- 
quarters of corps and divisions. The companies of regular 
engineers never had their proper number of officers, and it 
was necessary, as a rule, to follow the principle of detailing 
— officers temporarily whenever their services were re- 
q . 





TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 

To the corps of he a engineers was intrusted the 
collection of topographical information and the preparation 
of campaign maps. Until a short time previous to the depar- 
ture of the army for Fort Monroe, Lieutenant-Colonel John W, 
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large amount of valuable material. He was succeeded by 
Brigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, who retained the position 
throughout the Peninsula campaign. These officers were as- 
sisted by Lieutenants H. L. Abbott, 0. G. Wagner, N. Bowen, 
John M. Wilson, and James H. Wilson, topographical engi- 
neers. This number, being the greatest available, was so 
small that much of the duty of the department devolved upon 
— furnished by Professor Bache, Superintendent of the 
oast Survey, and other gentlemen from civil life. 

Owing to the entire absence of reliable topographical maps, 
the labors of this corps were difficult and arduous in the ex- 
treme. Notwithstanding the energy and ability displayed by 
General Humphreys, Lieutenant-Colonel Macomb, and their 
subordinates, who frequently obtained the necessary informa- 
tion under fire the, movements of the army were sometimes 
unavoidably delayed by the difficulty of obtaining knowledge 
of the country in advance. The result of their labors has 
been the preparation of an excellent series of maps, which 
will be invaluable to any army traversing the same ground. 

During the campaign it was impossible to draw a distinct 
line of demarcation between the duties of the two corps of 
engineers so that the labors of reconnoissances of roads, of 
lines of intrenchments, of fields for battle, and of the position 
of the enemy, as well as the construction of siege and defen- 
sive works, were habitually performed by details from either 
corps, as the convenience of the service demanded. 

I desire to express my high appreciation of the skill, gal- 
lantry, and devotion displayed by the officers of both corps of 
engineers, under the most trying circumstances. 

During the Maryland campaign I united the two corps under 
Captain J. C. Duane, United States engineers, and found great 
advantages from the arrangement. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

For the operations of the medical department I refer to the 
reports, transmitted herewith, of Surgeon Charles S. Tripler 
and Surgeon Jonathan Letterman, who, in turn, performed the 
duties of medical director of the army of the Potomac, the 
former from August 12, 1861, until July 1, 1862, and the latter 
after that date. The difficulties to be overcome in organizing 
and making effective the medical department were very great, 
arising principally from the inexperience of the regimental 
medical officers, many of whom were physicians taken sud- 
denly from civil life, who, according to Surgeon Tripler, “‘ had 
to be instructed in their duties from the very alphabet,”’ and 
from the ignorance of the line officers as to their relations 
with the medical officers, which gave rise to confusion and 
conflict of authority. Boards of examination were instituted, 
by which many ignorant officers were removed; and by the 
successive exertions of Surgeons Tripler and Letterman, the 
medical corps was brought to a very high degree of efficiency. 
With regard to the sanitary condition of the army while on the 
Potomac, Dr. Tripler says that the records show a constantly 
increasing immunity from disease. ‘‘In October and Novem- 
ber, 1861, with an army averaging 130,000 men, we had 7,932 
cases of fever of all sorts; of these, about 1,000 were report- 
ed as cases of typhoid fever. I know that errors of diagnosis 
were frequently committed, and therefore this must be consid- 
ered as the limit of typhoid cases. If any army in the world 
can show such a record as this, I do not know when or where 
it was assembled.’? From September, 1861, to February, 1862, 
while the army was increasing, the number of sick decreased 
from 7 per cent. to 6.18 per cent. Of these, the men sick in 
the regimental and general hospitals were less than one-half; 
the remainder were slight cases, under treatment in quarters. 
“During this time,so far as rumor was concerned, the army 
was being decimated by disease every month.’’ Of the sani- 
tary condition of the army during the Peninsula campaign, up 
to its arrival at Harrison’s landing, Dr. Tripler says: ‘‘ During 
this campaign the army was favored with excellent health. No 
epidemic disease appeared. Those scourges of modern armies 
—dysentery, tupus, cholera—were almost unknown. We had 
some typhoid fever and more malarial fevers, but even these 
never prevailed to such an extent as to create any alarm. The 
sick reports were sometimes larger than we cared to have 
them; but the great majority of the cases reported were such 
as did not threaten life or permanent disability. I regret that 
I have not before me the retained copies of the monthly re- 
ports, so that I might give accurate statistics. I have endea- 
vored to recover them, but have been unsuccessful. My recol- 
lection is, that the whole sick report never exceeded 8 per 
cent. of the force, and this including all sorts of cases, the 
trivial as well as the severe. The army of the Potomac must 
be conceded to have been the most healthy army in the service 
of the United States.” 

His remarks at the conclusion of his report —_ our system 
of medical administration, and his suggestion for its improve- 
ment, are especially worthy of attention. 

The service, labors, and privations of the troops during the 
seven days’ battles had, of course, a great effect on the health 
of the army, after it reached Harrison’s landing, increasing 
the number of sick to about 20 per cent. of the whole force. 

The nature of the military operations had also unavoidably 
placed the medical department in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Supplies had been almost entirely exhausted or neces- 
sarily abandoned; hospital tents abandoned or destroyed, and 
= medical officers deficient in numbers and broken down by 

atigue. 

All the remarkable energy and ability of Surgeon Letterman 
were required to restore the efficiency of his department ; but 
before we left Harrison’s landing he had succeeded in fitting it 
out thoroughly with the supplies it required, and the health of 
the army was vastly improved by the sanitary measures which 
were enforced at his suggestion. 

The great haste with which the army was removed from the 
Peninsula made it necessary to leave at Fort Monroe, to be 
forwarded afterwards, nearly all the baggage and transporta- 
tion, including medical stores and ambulances, all the vessels 
being required to transport the troops themselves and their 
ammunition; and when the army of the Potomac returned to 
Washington after General Pope’s campaign, and the medical 
department came once more under Surgeon Letterman’s con- 
trol, he found it in a deplorable condition. The officers were 
worn out by the labors they had performed, and the few sup- 

lies that had been brought from the Peninsula had been ex- 
hausted or abandoned, so that the work of reorganization and 
re-supplying had to be again performed, and this while the 
army was moving rapidly, and almost in the face of the ene- 
my. That it was successfully accomplished is shown by the 
care and attention which the wounded received after the bat- 
tles of South Mountain and Antietam. 

Among the improvements introduced into his department 
by Surgeon Letterman, the principal are the organization of 
an ambulance corps, the system of field hospitals, and the 
method of supplying by brigades, all of which were instituted 
during the Maryland campaign, and have since proved very 
efficient. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

On assuming the command of the troops in and around 

Washington, I appointed Captain S. Van Vliet, assistant quar- 





termaster, (afterwards brigadier-general,) chief quartermaster 
| to my Command, and gave him the necessary instructions for 
| organizing his department, and collecting the supplies re- 
| quisite for the large army then called for. 

| “ The disaster at Manassas had but recently occurred, and the 
| army was quite destitute of quartermaster’s stores. General 
| Van Vliet, with great energy and zeal, set himself about the 
task of furnishing the supplies immediately necessary, and 


Macomb was in charge of this department, and prepared @ prepairng to obtain the still larger amounts which would be 
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required by the new troops, which were moving in large num- 
bers towards the capital. The principal depot for supplies in 
the city of Washington was under the charge of Colonel D. H. 
Rucker, assistant quartermaster, who ably performed 
duties. Lieutenant-Colonel R. Ingalls, assistant quartermaster, 
was placed in charge of the department on the south side of 
the Potomac. I directed a large depot for transportation to 
be established at Perryville, on the left bank of the Susque- 
hanna, a point equally accessible by rail and water. Captain 
C. G. Sawtelle, assistant quartermaster, was detailed to orga- 
nige the camp, and performed his duties to my entire satisfac- 
tion. Captain J. J. Dana, assistant quartermaster, had imme- 
diate charge of the transportation in and about Washington, 
as well as of the large number of horses purchased for the use 
of the artillery and cavalry. The principal difficulties which 
General Van Vliet had to encounter arose from the inexpe- 
rience of the majority of the officers of his department in the 
new regiments and brigades. : 

The necessity of attending personally to minor details ren- 
dered his duties arduous and harrassing in the extreme. All 
obstacles, however, were surmounted by the untiring industry 
of the chief quartermaster and his immediate subordinates, 
and when the army was prepared to move the organization of 
the department was found to be admirable. ; 

When it was determined to move the army to the Peninsula, 
the duties of providing water transportation were devolved by 
the Secretary of War upon his assistant, the Hon. John Tucker. 
The vessels were ordered to Alexandria, and Lientenant-Colo- 
nel Ingalls was placed in immediate charge of the embarka- 
tion of the troops, transportation, and material of every de- 
scription, Operations of this nature, on so extensive a scale, 
had no parallel in the history of our country. 

The arrangements of Lieutenant-Colonel Ingalls were per- 
fected with remarkable skill and energy, and the army and its 
material were embarked and transported to Fortress Monroe 
in « very short space of time, and entirely without loss. 

Durint the operations on the Peninsula, until the arrival of 
troops at Harrison's landing, General Van Vliet retained the 
position of chief quartermaster, and maintained the thorough 
organization and efficiency of his department. The principal 
depots of supplies were under the immediate charge of Licu- 
tenant-Colonels Ingalls and Sawtelle. 

On the 10th of July, 1862, General Van Vliet having requested 
to be relieved from duty with the army of the Potomac, I ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel Inge"'s chief quartermaster, and he 
continued to discharge the dut of that office during the re- 

inder of the Peninsulaandth | iryland campaigns ina man- 
n¢ lich fully sustained the high reputation he had previously 
acquired. 

The immediate amount of labor accomplished, often under 
the most difficult circumstances, the admirable system under 
which the duties of the department were performed, and the 

re success which attended the efforts to supply so large an 
tighest credit upon the officers upon whom 
ies devolved. The reports of General Van 
utenant-Colonel Ingalls, with the accompanying 
documents, give in detail the history of the department from 
its organization until I was relieved from the command of the 
army of the Potomac. 
SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
nthe Ist of August, 1861, Colonel H. F. Clark, commissary 
bsistence, joined my staff, and at once entered upon his 
lief commissary of the army of the Potomac. In 
t ze the responsibilities pertaining to this office, as 
well as to form a proper estimate of the vast amount of labor 
which must necessarily devolve upon its occupant, it is only 
necessary to consider the unprepared state of the country to 
engage in a war of such mognitude as the present, and the lack 
of practical knowledge, on the part of the officers, with refer- 
ence to supplying and subsisting a large, and at that time, un- 





































organizedarmy. Yet, notwithstanding the existence of these 
great obstacles, the manner in which the duties of the commis- 
sary department were discharged was such as to merit and cali 
fort) the commendation of the entire army. 

During the stay of the army of the Potomac in the vicinity 
of Washii rior to the Peninsula campaign, its subsistence 
was dray from the depots which had been established 
by the ¢ ry department at Washington, Alexandria, 
Forts Corcoran and Runyon. In the important task of desig- 
nating and establishing cepots of supplics, Colonel Clark was 
ably nded by his assistants, Colonel Amos Beckwith, com- 
missaury o stence, U. S. A ° Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Bell, commissary of subsistence: 5. A.; Lientenant-Colonel 
A. I. Porter, commissary of s stence, U. 8. A.; Captain 
Thomas Wilson, commissary of subsistence, U. 8. A.; Captain 
Brownell Granger, commissary of subsistence, U. S. Volun- 
teers; Captain W. H. Bell, commissary of subsistence, U. S. 
S.; Captain J. H. Woodward, commissary of subsistence, U. 
§. Volunteers; and Captain W. R. Murphy, commissary of 


subsistence, U. S. Volunteers. 

For a full knowledge of the highly creditable manner in 
which each and all of the above-mentioned officers discharged 
their duties, I invite attention to the detailed report of Colonel 
Clark. The remarks and suggestions contained in his report 
are worthy of attention, as affording valuable rules for the 
future guidance of the subsistence department in supplying 
armics in the field. The success of the subsistence depart- 
ment of the army of the Potomac was in a great measnre at- 
tributable t fact that the subsistence department at Wash- 
ington made ample provisions for sending supplies to the Pe- 
ninsula,and that it always exercised the most intelligent fore- 
siglit. It moreover gave its advice and countenance to the 

“ith its duties and reputation in the field, and 
those officers, I am happy to say, worked with it. and together, 
in perfect harmony for the public good. During the entire 
period that I was in command of the army of the Potomac there 
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was no instan thin my knowledge where the troops were 
Without their rations from any fault of the officers of this de- 
paritmen 

ORDINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Tl portant branch of the service was placed under 
the g tain C. P. Kingsbury, ordinance corps, Colo. 
nel and Aid-de-camp. Great difficulty existed in the prover 
orzaniz mm of the department for the want of a sufficient 
number of suitabl J officers to perform the duties at the various 
headquarters and depots of supply. But far greater obstacles 
had to be su unted, from the fact that the supply of small 
arms wast nadequate t demands of a large army, 
and a vast tion of those nished were of suck an in- 
fcri.r qualit; ) be unsatisiactory to the troops, and con- 
denned by their officers. The supply of artillery was more 


bundant, but of great variety. Rifled ordnance was just com- 
into use, for the first time in this country, and the descrip- 





the campaigns of the Peninsula and Maryland the officers con- 
nected with the department were zealous and energetic, and 
kept the troops well supplied, notwithstanding the perplexing 
onl arduous nature of their duties. One great source of per- 
plexity was the fact that it had been oy to issue arms 
of all varieties and calibres, giving an equal diversity in the 
kinds of ammunition required. Untiring watchfulness was 
therefore incumbent upon the officers in charge to prevent 
confusion and improper distribution of cartridges. Colonel 
Kingsbury discharged the duties of his office with great effi- 
ciency until the day of July, 1862, when his health re- 

uired that he should be relieved. First Lieutenant Thomas 
G. Baylor, ordnance corps, succeeded him, and performed his 
duty during the remainder of the Peninsula and Maryland 
campaigns with marked ability and success. 

The want of reports from Colonel Kingsbury and Lieutenant 
Baylor renders it impossible for me to enter at all into the 
details of the organization of tle department. 

PROVOST MARSHAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

Immediately after I was placed in command of the “ Divi- 
sion of the Potomac,’’ Iappointed Colonel Andrew Porter, 
16th regiment infantry, provost marshal of Washington. All 
the available regular infantry, a battery and a squadron of 
cava'ry were placed under his command, and by his energetic 
action he soon corrected the serious evils which existed, and 
rescored order in the city. 

When the army was about to take the field, General Porter 
was appointed Provost Marshal General of the army of the 
Potomac, and held that most important position until the end 
of the Peninsula campaign, when sickness, contracted in the 
untiring discharge of his duties, compelled him to ask to be 
— from the position he had so ably and energetically 
filled, 

The Provost Marshal General’s department had the charge 
of aclass of duties which had not before, in our service, been 
defined and grouped under the management of a special de- 
partment. The following subjects indicate the sphere of this 
department: suppression of marauding and depredations, and 
of all brawls and disturbances, preservation of good order, 
and suppression of disturbances beyond the limits of the 
camps. 

Prevention of straggling on the march. 

Suppression of gambling houses, drinking houses, or bar- 
rooms, and brothels. 

Regulation of hotels, taverns, markets, and places of public 
amusement. 

Searches, seizures and arrests. Execution of sentences of 
general courts-martial, involving imprisonment or capital pun- 
iximent. Enforcement of orders prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquors, whether by tradesmen or sutlers, and of orders 
respecting passes. 

Deserters from the enemy. 

Prisoners of war taken from the enemy. 

Countersigning safeguards. 

Passes to citizens within the lines, and for purposes of trade. 

Complaints of citizens as to the conduct of the soldiers. 

General Porter was assisted by the following named offi- 





cers: 

Major W. H. Wood, 17th United States infantry; Captain 
James McMillom, acting assistant adjatent-qonecal, 17th Uni- 
ted States infantry ; Captain W. T. Gentry, 17th United States 
infantry ; Captain J. W. Forsurth, 18th United Statesinfantry ; 
Lieutenant J. W. Jones, 12th United Statesinfantry; Lieu- 
tenant C. F. Trowbridge, 16th United States infantry; and 
Lieutenant C. D. Mchaffey, lst United States infantry. 

The provost guard was composed of the 2d United States 
cavalry, Major Pleasanton, and a battalion of the 8th and 17th 
United States infantry, Major Willard. After General Porter 
was relieved, Major Wood was in charge of this department 
until after the battle of Antietam, when Brigadier-General 
Patrick was appointed Provost Marshal General. 

COMMANDANT OF GENERAL HEADQUARTERS. 

When the army took the field, for the purpose of securing 
order and regularity in the camp of headquarters, and facili- 
tating its movements, the office of commandant of general 
headquarters was created, and assigned to Major G. O. Haller, 
7th United States infantry. Six companies of infantry were 
placed under his orders for guard and police duty. Among 
the orders appended to this report is the one defining his du- 
ties, which were always satisfactorily performed. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE. 

From August, 1561, the position of judge advocate was held 
by Colonel Thomas T. Gantt, aide-de-camp, until compelled 
by ill health to retire, at Harrison’s landing, in August, 1862. 
His reviews of the decisions of courts-martial during this 
period were of great utility in correcting the practice in mili- 
tary courts, diffusing true notions of discipline and subordina- 
tion, and setting before the army a high standard of soldierly 
honor. Upon the retirement of Colonel Gantt the duties of 
judge advocate were ably performed by Colonel Thomas M. 
Key, aide-de-camp. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

The method of conveying intelligence and orders, invented 
and introduced into the service by Major Albert J. Myer, sig- 
nal officer United States army, was first practically tested in 
large operations during the organization of the army of the 
Potomac. 

Under the direction of Major Myer a signal corps was 
formed by detailing officers and men from the different regi- 
ments of volunteers and instructing them in the use of the 
flags by day and torches by night. 

The chief signal officer was indefatigable in his exertions to 
reuder his corps effective, and it soon became available for 
service in every division of thearmy. In addition to the flags 
and torches, Major Myer introduced a portable insulated tele- 
graph wire, which could be readily laid from point to point, 
and which covld be used under the same general system. In 
front of Washington, and on the Lower Potomac, at any 
point within our lines not reached by the military telegraph, 
the great usefulness of this system of signals was made mani- 
fest. But it was not until after the arrival of the army upon 
the Peninsula, and during the siege and battles of that and 
the Maryland campaigns that the great benefits to be derived 
from it on the field and under fire were fully appreciated. 

There was scarcely any action or skirmish in which the signal 
corps did not render important services. Often under heavy 
fire of artillery, and not unfrequently while exposed to mus- 
ketry, the officers and men of this corps gave information of 
the movements of the enemy, and transmitted directions for 
the evolutions of our own troops. 

The report of the chief signal officer, with accompanying 
documents, will give the details of the services of this 
ud cali attention to those members of it who were 









tion of gun and kind of projectile which would prove most 
effective, and should, therefore, be adopted, was a mere matter 
f theory. To obviate these difficulties, large quantities of | 
small arms of foreign manufacture were contracted for; pri- 
vate enterprise in the construction of arms and ammunition | 
was encouraged; and by the time the army was ordered to | 
move to the Peninsula the amount of ordnance and ordnance 
siores was ample. Much also had been done to bring the 
suality both of arms and ammunition, up tothe proper standard. 
Boards of officers were in session continually during the autumn 
and winter of 1861, to test the relative merits of new arms and 
projectiles, 
The reports of these boards, confirmed by subsequent ex- 
perience in the field, have done much to establish the respec- 
tive claims of different inventors and manufacturers. Prring ! 


















particularly distinguished. 
TELEGRAPHIC. 
The telegraphic operations of the army of the Potomac were 


superintended by Major Thomas J. Eckert, and under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. ———— Caldwell, who was, with a 


| corps of operators, attached to my headquarters during the 


entire campaigns upon the Peninsula and in Maryland. 

The services of this corps were arduousand efficient. Under 
the admirable arrangements of Major Eckert they were con- 
intly provided with all the material for constructing new 
ines, which were rapidly established whenever the army 
changed position; and it was not unfrequently the case 
that the operatives worked under fire from the enemy’s 
guns; yet they invariably performed all the duties required of 
them with great alacrity and cheerfulness, and it was scldom 





that I was without the means of direct telegraphic communi- 
cation with the War Department and with the corps command- 
ers. 

From the organization of the army of the Potomac up to 
November 1, 1862, including the Pe: and Maryland cam- 
paigns, upwards of twelve hundred (1,200) miles of military 
telegraph line had been constructed in connection with the 
operations of the army, and the number of operatives and 
builders employed was about two hundred (200). 

To Professor Lowe, the intelligent and enterprising eronaut. 
who had the a of the balloons, I was greatly in- 
me for the vafuable information obtained during his ascen- 

ons. 

Ihave more than once taken occasion to recommend the 
members of my staff, both general and personal, for promotion 
and reward. beg leave to repeat these recommendations, 
and to record their names in the history of the army of the 
Potomac, as gallant soldiers, to whom their country owes & 
debt of gratitude still unpaid, for the courage, ability, and un- 
tiring zeal they displayed during the eventful campaigns in 
which they bore so prominent a part. 

On the 15th of October the main body of the army of tie 
Potomac was in the immediate vicinity of Washington, with 
detachments on the left bank of the Potomac as far down as 
Liverpool point, and as far up as Williamsport and its vicinity. 
The different divisions were posted as follows: Hooker at 
Budd’s ferry, Lower Potomac; Heintzelman at Fort Lyon and 
vicinity ; Franklin near the theological seminary ; Blenker near 
Hunter’s chapel; McDowell at pton’s hill and Arlington ; 
F. J. Porter at Hall’s and Miner’s hills; Smith at Mackall’s 
hill; McCall at Langley; Buell at Tenallytown, Meridial hill, 
Emory’s chapel, &c., on the left bank of the river; Casey at 
Washington ; Stoneman’s cavalry at Washington ; Hant’s artil- 
lery at Washington; Banks at Darnestown, with detachments 
at Point of Rocks, Sandy Hook, Williamsport, &c.; Stone at 
Poolesville ; and Dix at Baltimore, with detachments on the 
Eastern Shore. 

On the 19th of October, 1861, General McCall marched to 
Drainsville with his division, in order to cover reconnoisances 
to be made in all directions the next day, for the purpose of 
learning the position of the enemy, and of covering the opera- 
tions of the topographical engineers in making maps of that 
region. 

On the 29th, acting in concert with General McCall, General 
Smith pushed strong parties to Freedom hill, Vienna, Flint 
hill, Peacock hill, &c., to accomplish the same purpose in that 
part of the front. These reconnoissances were successful. 

On the morning of the 20th I received the following telegram 
from General Banks’ headquarters: 

“ DaARNESTOWN, October 20, 1861. 

‘¢ Sin : The signal station at Sugar Loaf telegraphs that the enemy have 

moved away from —* All quiet here. 


CO) , Assistant Adjutant-General. 
‘« General Marcy.”” 
Whereupon I sent to General Stone, at Poolsville, the fol- 
lowing telegram : 


‘* Camp Grirrin, October 20, 1861. 

“ General McClellan desires me to inform = that Genera] McCall oc- 
cupied Drajnsville yesterday, and is still there. Will send out heavy 
reconnoissances to-day inall directions from that point. The general de- 
sires that you will keep a good look-out upon Leesburg, to see if this 
movement has the effect to drivethemaway. Perhaps a slight demon- 
stration on your part would have the effect to move them. 

“A. V. COLBURN, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

“ Brigadier-General C. P. Stoyr, Poolsville.”” 

Deeming it possible that General McCall’s movement to 
Drainsville, together with the subsequent reconnoissances, 
might have the effect of inducing the enemy to abandon Lees- 
burg, and the despatch from Sugar Loaf a peering to confirm 
this view, I wished General Stone, who had only a line of pick- 
ets on the river, the mass of his troops being ont of sight of, 
and beyond range from, the Virginia bank, to make some dis- 
play of an intention to cross, and also to watch the enemy 
more closely than usual. I didnot direct him to cross, nor did 
I intend that he should cross the river in force for the purpose 
of fighting. 

The above despatch was sent on the 20th, and reached Gen- 
eral Stone as early as lla. m. ofthat day. Iexpected him to 
accomplish all that was intended on the same day ; and this 
he did, as will be seen from the following despatch, received at 
my headquarters in Washington from Poolsville on the evening 
of October 20: 

“Made a feint of crossing at this place this afternoon, and at tho 
same time started a reconnoitering party towards Leesburg from Har- 
rison’s island. The enemy’s pickets retired to intrenchments. port 
of reconnoitering party not yet received. Ibavemeans of — one 
hundred and twenty-five men once in ten minutes at each two 


points. River falling slowly. 
“C. P. STONE, Brigadier-General 

‘* Major-General McCLELLan.’” 

As it was not foreseen or expected that General McCall 
would be needed to co-operate with General Stone in —" 
attack, he was directed to fall back from Drainsville, to h 
original camp, near Prospect hill, as soon as the required re- 
connoissances were completed. 

Accordingly he left Drainsville, on his return, at 2bout 8} 
A.M. of the 21st, reaching his old camp at about 1 P. M. 

In the meantime I was surprised to hear from General Stone 
that a portion of his troops were engaged on thie Virginia side 
of the river, and at once sent instructions to General McCall 
to remain at Drainsville, if he fad not left before the order 
reached him. ’ 

The order did not reach him until his return to his camp at 
Langley. He was then ordered to rest his men, and hold his 
division in readiness to return to isville at a moment’s 
notice, should it become necessary. Similar instructions were 
given to other divisions during the afternoon. 

The first intimation I received from General Stone of the 
real nature of his movements was in a telegram, as follows: 

‘«Epwarps’ Ferry, October 21—11.10 A. M. 
“The enemy have been engaged opposite Harrison’s island ; our mem 


are behaving admirably. 

‘ . “C. P. STONE, Brigadier-General. 
‘* Major-General McCietian.”’ 3 
At 2 P. M. General Banks’ adjutant-general sent the follow 


ing: 
‘< Darnvestown, October 21, 1861—2 P. M. 
‘‘ General Stone safely crossed the river thig morning. Some 
ments have taken place on the other side of the river—how important 


is not known. “RM. COPELAND, 
““ Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 
‘«General R. B. Marcy.”’ p 
General Stone sent _ following despatches on the same 
h indicated : 
ee « Epwarps’ Ferry, October 21, 1861—2 ?. M. 
“‘ There has been sharp firing on the right of our line, and our troops 
appear to be advancing there under Baker. The left, under Gorman- 
has advanced {ts skirmishers nearly one mile, and, if the movement 
continues successful, will turn the enemy’s right. ; 
“OC, P, STONE, Brigadier-General. 
“Major-General MCCLELLAN.” 


‘«Epwarps’ Ferry, October 21, 1861—4 P; M. 
“ Nearly all my force is across the river. Baker on the right ; Gor 
man on the left. Right sharply engaged. 

““C, P. STONE, Brigadier-General. 
“ General MCCLELLAN.”’ 


‘*Epwakbs’ Ferry, October 21, 1861—9.30 P. M. 
‘Tam occupied in preventing further disaster, and try to get into 
a position to redeem. We have lost some of our best commanders 
Baker dead, Cogswell a prisoner or secreted. The wounded are beiug 
carefully and rapidiy removed ; and Gorman’s wing is being ah 
tiously sanirees. Any advance from Drainsyille must be 
cautiously . 
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“ All was reported going well up to Baker’s death, but, in the 
confusion following that, the right wing was outflanked. In a few 
hours I shall, uoless a night attack is made, be in the same position 
as last night, save the loss of many good men. 

“CU, P. SLIONE, Brigadier-General. 





“ Major-General McCrsiian.”” 

Although no more fully informed of the state of affairs, I 
had, during the afternoon as a precautionary measure, ordered 
General Banks to send one brigade to the support of the 
troops at Harrison’s island, and to move with the other two to 
Seneca mills, ready to support General Stone if necessary. 
The 9.30 P. M. despatch of General Stone did not give me an 
entire understanding of the state of the case. 

Aware of the difficulties and perhaps fatal consequences of 
recrossing such a river as the Potomac after a repulse, and 
from these telegrams supposing his whole force to be on the 
Virginia side, I directed General Stone tointrench himself, and 
hold the Virginia side at all hazards until re-enforcements 
could arrive, when he could safely withdraw to the Maryland 
side, or hold his position on the Virginia side, should that 
prove advisable. 

General Banks wag instructed to move the rest of his divi- 
sion to Edwards’ ferry, and to send over as many men as pos- 
sible before daylight to re-enforce Stone. He did not arrive 
in time to effect this, and was instructed to collect all the 
canal-boats he could find, and use them for crossing at Ed- 
wards’ ferry in sufficient foree to enable the troops already 
there to hold the opposite side. 

On the 22d I went to the ground in person, and reaching 
Poolsville, learned for the tirst time the full details of the 


r. 

The following extract from the evidence of General Stone 
before the ‘‘ Committee on the Conduct of the War” on the 
6th of January, 1862, will throw further light on this occur- 
rence. 

General Stone says he received the order from my head- 

uarters to make a slight demonstration at about 11 o’clock, 

. M., on the 20th, and that, in obedience to that order, he 
made the demonstration on the evening of the same day. 

In regard to the reconnoissance on the 2!st, which resulted 
2 the battle of Bali’s Bluff, he was asked the following ques- 
tions: 

uestion. “ Did this reconnoissance originate with yourself, 
or had you orders from the general-in-chief to make it?” 

To which he replied: “It originated with myself—the re- 
connoissance.”’ 

Question. ‘“‘The order did not proceed from General 
McClellan?” 

Answer. “I was directed the day before to make a demon- 
stration; that demonstration was made the day previous.” 

Question. “Did you receive an order from the gencral-in- 
chief to make the reconnoissance ?”’ 

Answer. ‘ No, sir.’’ 

Making a personal examination on the 25d, I found that the 
position on the Virginia side at Ndwards’ ferry was not a 
tenable one, but did not think it wise to withdraw the troops 
by daylight. I therefore caused more artillery to be placed in 
position on the Maryland side to cover the approaches to the 
eons held by us, and crossed the few additional troops that 
the high wind permitted us to get over, so as to be as secure 
as possible against any attack during the day. Before night- 
fall all the precautions were taken to secure an orderly and 
quiet passage of the troops and guns. 

The movement was commenced soon after dark, under the 
personal supervision of General Stone, who received the 
order for the withdrawal at 7.15, P. M. 

By 4A. M., of the 24th, everything had reached the Mary- 
land shore in safety. 

A few days afterwards I received information which seemed 
to be authentic, to the effect that large bodies of the enemy 
had been ordered from Manassas to Leesburg, to cut off our 
troops on the Virginia side. Their timely withdrawal had 
probably prevented a still more serious disaster. 

I refer to General Stone’s report of this battle, furnished the 
War Department, and his published testimony before the “* Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War”’ for further details, 

The records of the War Department show my anxiety and 
efforts to assume active offensive operations in the fall and early 
winter. It is onlyjust to say, however, that the unprecedented 
condition of the roads and Virginia soil would have delayed an 
advance till February, had the discipline, organization, and 
equipment of the army been as complete at the close of the 
fall as was necessary, and as I desired and labored against every 
impediment to make them. 

While still in command only of the army of the Potomac, 
namely, in carly September, I proposed the formation of a 
corps of New Englanders for coast service in the bays and in- 
lets of the Chesapeake and Potomac, to co-operate with my 
own command, from which most of its material was drawn, 

On the Ist of November, however, I was called to relieve 
Lieutenant-General Scott in the chief and general command 
of the armies of the Union. The direction and nature of this 
coast expedition, therefore, were somewhat changed, as will 
soon appear in the original plan submitted to the Secretary of 
War, and the letter of instructions later issued to General 
Burnside, its commander. The whole country indeed had now 
become the theatre of military operations from the Potomac to 
beyond the Mississippi, and to assist the navy in perfecting 
and sustaining the blockade, it became necessary to extend 
these operations to points on the sea-coast, Roanoke island, 
Savannah, and New Orleans. It remained also to equip and 
organize the armies of "the West, whose condition was little 
better than that of the army of the Potomac had been. The 
direction of the campaigns in the West, and of the operations 
upon the seaboard, enabled me to enter upon larger combina- 
tions and to accomplish results, the necessity and advantage of 
which had not been unforescen, but which had been beyond 
the ability of the single army formerly under my command to 
effect. 

The following letters, and a subsequent paper addressed to 
the Secretary of War, sufficiently indicate the nature of those 
combinations to minds accustomed to reason upon military 
operations: 





“ Heapquarters ARMY OF Tas PoTostic, 
** Wasimnatoy, September 6, 1861. 

“Sm: I have the honor to suggest the following propositicn, with 
the request that the necessary authority be at once given me to carry 
it out; to organize a force of two brigudes of five regiments each, of 
New Eng!and men, for the general service, but particularly adapted to 
coast servico—the officers and men to be su Uy conversant with 
boat service, to manage steamers, sailing vessels, launches, barges, 
eurf-boats, floating batteries, &c. To charter or buy 










for the command a 
Sufficient number of propellers, or tug-boats, for transportation of 
men and supplies, the machinery of which should be amply pro- 
tected by timber ; the vessels to have permancut experienced officers 
from merchant service, but to be manned by details from the com- 
mand. A naval officer to bo attached to the staff of the commanding 
officer. The flank companies of cach regiment to be armed with Dablgren 
boat guns, and carbines with water-proof cartrilges ; the other compa- 
nies to have such arms as I may hereafter desiguate ; to be uniformed 
and equipped as the Rhode Island regiments are. Launches and floating 
batteries with timber parapets of sufficient capacity to land or bring 
into action the entire force. 
“The entire management and organization of the force to be under my 
. to form an integral part of the army of the Potomac. 
« The immediate object of this force is for operations ia the inlets of 
¢ bay and the Potomac ; by enabling me thus to land troops 





Chesapeak 

at points where they are needed, this force can also be used in conjauc 
tion with a naval force operating against points on the sea-coast. This 
coast division to be commanded by a general officer of my selection : the 
regiments to be organized as other land forces; the disbursements for 








vessels, kc., to be made by the proper department of the army upon the 
requisitions of the general commanding the division, with my approva'. 

“] think the entire force can be organized in thirty days, and by no 
means the least of the advantages of this proposition is the fact that it 


will call into the service a class of men who would not otherwise exter | he 


the army. 


“ You will immediately perceive that the object of this force is tofol- | 
low along the coast, and up the inlets and rivers, the movements of the | 


main army when it advances. ‘ 
“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
«G. B. McCLELLAN, MajorGeneral Commanding. 
“ Hon. Siwon Camernox, Secretary of War.’’ 


Owing chiefly to the difliculty in procuring the requisite ves- | 


sels, and adapting them to the special purposes contemplated, 
this expedition was not ready for service until January, 1862. 
Then in the chief command, I deemed it best to send it to 
North Carolina, with the design indicated in the following 
letter ; 
“HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
WasHINGTON, January 7, 1862. 

“(GeneraL: In accordance with verbal instructions heretofore given 

you, you will, after uniting with Flag-oflicer Goldsborough at Fort Mon- 


roe, proceed under his convoy to Hatteras inlet, where you will in con- | 





nection with him take the most prompt measures for crv * the fleet 
over the Bulkhead into the waters of the Sound. Under theaccompany- 
ing general order constituting the department of North Carolina 








you | 
will assume command of the garrison at Hatteras inlet, and make such 


dispositions in regard to that place as your ulterior operations may ren- 


j 
confined to that portion of the State east of the Cumberland river. i 
trust I need not repeat to you that I regard the importance of the terrs 
| tory committed to your care as second only to that occupied by the army 
| under my immediate command. It is absolutely necessary that we shal! 
| * 

















; hold all the State of Kentucky; not only that, but that the majority of 
| its inbabitants shall be warmly in favor of our cause, it being that which 
| best subser their interests. It is possible that the conduct of our 


Kentucky is more important than that of our military 
inly cannot overestimate the importance of the 

se constantly to bear in mind tue precise issue 
g ; that isene is the preservation of the Union 
ion of the full authority of the Gene Government 
our territory. We shall most readily suppress this 
re the authority of the Government, by religiously 
stitutional rights of all. I know that ] express the 
dent when I say that we are fighting 
of the Union and the constitutional 
ent 














only to preserve 
| authority of the Ger , 
‘The inhabitants of Kentucky may rely upon it that their domestie 
2tions will in no manner be interfered with, and that they will 
» at our hands every constitutional protection. I have only te 
peat that you will in all respects carefully regard the local institu 
ion in which you command, allowing nothing but the 
of military nec y to cause you to depart from the spirit of 
tiohs. 

nregard to political cons 
2 sim © could it be er 
he case. 
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ideratic 
ti ly £ 









der necessary, always being careful to provide for the safety of that | yj)! 


very important station in any contingency. 
* Your first point of attack will be Roanoke island and its dependencies, 
It is presumed that the navy can reduce the batteries on the marshe: 
and cover the landing of your troops on the main island, by which, inc 
neetion with a rapid movement of the gunboats to the northern extrer 


ity, as soon as the marsh battery is reduced, it may be hoped to cap- | 





Having occupied the 


ture the entire garrison of the place. 
erection of 


its dependencies, you will at once proceed to th 
teries and defenses necessary to hold the position with a small 
Should the flaz-officer require any assistance in seizing or holdis 
debouches of the canal from Norfolk, you will please aford 

“ The commodore and yourself having completed your 
in regard to Roanoke island, and the waters north of it, 
at once make a descent on Newbern, having gained posses 
and the railroad passing through it, you will at once thie 
force upon Beaufort, and take the steps necessary to redn 
and open that port. When you seize Newbern, you wiil 
seize the railroad as far west as Goldsborough, should cir 
favor such a movement. The temper of the people, the rel 
hand, &c., will go far towards determining the que 





















yw f 





west the railroad can be safely occupied andheld. Should circum=tances | 


render it advisable to seize and hold Raleigh, the main north and south 
line of railroad passing through Goldsborough should be so effectually 
destroyed for considerable distances north and south of t! at point, as 
to render it impossible for the rebels to use it to your disadvantage. A 














































Jier-General D.C. Brew.” 
| “ TWeapgra 
“Wa 


suming comma 





|} Ges rar—L} i 
| glad to have you 


ion and sil 


treful report of t 
:,and of the military and political 
iain point to which I desire to ca!i 












ntering Eastern Tennessee as 
inces of success 1d Tt that 
least possible delay, organize acolumn for p 
y guarding at the same time the main avent ¥ whi 
le Kentucky. Our conversations on the subj 


save been so full, and my confidence in y 
. that I will not dwell further upon the sub, » Cxcept 
yu the necessity of keeping me fully informed as to the 
both military and political, and your mov 








Me ad op nants } ctual destruction : fe 
great point would be gained, in any event, by the effectual destruction le olitical matters, bear in mind that we are fighti ty 
of the Wilmington and Welden railroad. | pre he integrity of the Union, and to uphold the } 

“‘T would advise great caution in moving £0 far into the interior as | Ge + as far as military necessity will } ! 
upon Raleigh. Having accomplished the objects ment.oned, the t | : ” Shcemeieea 

| 


t 

point of interest would probabiy be Wilmington, the reduction of which 
may require that additional means shall be afforded you. I weull su 
great caution in regard to proclamations. In no case wou'd IT go | 
yond a moderate joint proclamation with the naval commander, which 
should say as little as possible about politics or the n« me: t 
that the true issue for which we are fichtin TV: 
Union, tnd upholding the laws of the General Government, and stati 
that ail who conduct themscives properly, will, as far as possibly, 1 
protected in their persons and properiy. 

* You will please report your operations as often as an opportunity 
offers itself. 





gis the pre 













“With my best wishes for your success, }am, &c.. ‘oc. 
“GEO, Mev ieLiAd 
“ Major-General Commanding ta Chir, 


“ Brigadier-General A. E. Brrvsine, 
“ Commanding Expedition.’ 
The following letters of instruction were sent t)> Genera! 
Halleck, Buell, Sherman, and Butler; and [ also communicaied 


verbally to these officers my views in full reg'rding the field | chang 


of operations assigned to each, and gave them their in 
tions as much in detail .s was necessary at that time: 
** HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
 Wasninctox, ). C., November 11, 1861. 


+ 


‘* Generat—In assigning you to the command of the department of | 





ive intrust- 


Missouri, it is probably uanecessary for me to state that T hl 
! mm. 


ed to you a duty which requires the utmost tact and 

** You have not merely the ordinary duties of ar ry commander 
to perform ; but the far more difficult task of reducing chaos to order, 
of changing probably the majority of the personnel of the staff of the 
department, and of reducing to a point of economy, consistent with the 
interests and necessities of the State, a system of reckless exr i 
and fraud, perhaps unheard of before in the history of the wor!l. 

** You will flad in your department many gencral and s‘aff cik 
holding illegal commissions and appointments, not recognized or 
proved by the President or Secretary of War. You will piecase at once 
inform these gentlemen of the nuility of their appointment, and s 
that no pay or allowances are issued to them until such time as com 
missieus may be authorized by the President or Secretary ef War. 

‘Tf any of them give you the slightest trouble, rou will at once 
arrest them and send them, under guard, out of the limits of your de- 
partment, informing them that if they return, they will be placed in 
close confinement. You will please examine into the Iecality of the 
organization of the troops serving in the department. When you find 
any illegal, unusual, or improper organizations, you will give to the 
officers and men an opportunity to enter the legal military establisl 
meut under general laws and orders from the War Department; r 
porting in full to these headquarters any officer or organization that may 
decline. 

** You will please cause competent and reliable staff officers to ex- 
amine all existing contracts immediately, and suspend all payments 
upon them until you receive the report in each case. I 
slightest doubt as to the propriety of the contract, you will be good 
snough to refer the matter, with full explanation, to these headquarters 
stating in each case what would be a fair compensation for the services 
or materials rendered under the contract. Discoutinne at once the re- 
ception of material or services under any doubtful contract. 
and bring to prompt trial all oMcers who have in any way vi 
their duty to the Government. In regard to the political cor 
affairs, you will please labor to impress upon the inha 
Missouri and the adjacent States that we are fighting solely f 
tegrity of th: Union, to uphold the power of our National G 
aud to restore to the nation the blessings of peace atx 1 order. 

‘With respect to military operations, it is probab!e, from the best 
information in my possession, that the interests of the Government will 
be best served by fortifying and holding in considerable strength Rolla, 
Seialia, and other interior points, keeping strong patrols ¢ tly 
moviug from the terminal stations, and concentrating the mas 
troops on or near the Mississippi, prepared for such ulterior operations 
as the public interests may demand. 

**T would be glad to have you make, as soon as possible, a personal 
inspection of all the important points in your department, and report 
the result tome. I cannot too strongly impress upon you the abseiut 
necessity of keeping me constantly advised of the strength, condii 
and location of your troops, together with all facts that y 1 
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to maintain that general direction of the armies of the United Stats 


which it is my purpose toexercise. I trust to you to ma 
organization, discipline, and economy throughout your d 
Please inform me, as soon as possible, of everything 
gunboats now in process of construction, as well as tos mple 
‘The militia force authorized to be raised by the state of Missou 
its defense will be under your orders. 
“Tam, General, &c., & 
“ G 
“ Major-General Commanding 
** Major-General H. W. Hatrecs, U. 8. A.. 
** Commanding Department of Missouri.” 
“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
**Wastuxetoy, November 7, 1862. 
“ GENERAL—Ia giving you instructions for vo lance in command 
of the department of the Ohie, I do not de 
























fetter vou. Ir 
wish to express plainly the general ideas c >me in 1 
to the condtct of operations there. That, ” entucky ¥ 
the Cumberland River is, by it siti els to th 
of Tilinois and Missouri, that it bs i best to attach it to tl 


partment of Missouri. Your operaiions there, in Kentucky, wil be 










] 
titutional rights of all. Preserve the 


ying the utmost cnercy i 






ps, and while emp! 





























mi » careful so to treat the unarmed inha 
len, the breach existing between us and t 
| *I mean by this that it is the de pment to ay 
yi ion by causeless a t f ‘ 
Wh { ox! reason to bel ar 
Ve r information to the enemy, c i 
but I have "s found that i tende 
mnake v ts on mere § fi li ti t 
W et th ) shall be ma ord 
Y i I I ‘ 
‘ nt to 
. i Fe will be best ps 
i to the cause of the Union. 
If the nu ‘ tions I have made in this !citer prove to] 
been fo ‘ mus data, you are, of course, pericclly fi 
>» the plans of operations. 
} * Brigadicr-Generval D. C. Beer, 
| “ Cumianding Deparinent of Ohio” 
| ** HEADQUARTERS OF ARMY, 
| ‘Was G ,» Fe 
gard to the oc¢ 9 
















g ¥ mind as its imm 
‘. The ca re of Savannah by a ‘ cor 


ntat vivance and atiack by the arm; 
~ | vou tte 


p de main’—th 


he time for this has passed, and your Iet 








to deplore, the sccond 
1 the close bl 





$ reduce it. 
u cbtain complet 
ckading fleet, and render 
other operations 
gears. 


reach you. 
gain‘all that 
bor: you re liev 
your force dis] 


Tam confiden 




















“T do not cor he possession of Savannah worth a siege after 
Pulaski is i But the possession of Pulaski is of the first 
nportance dition to Fernancina is well, and I shall be glad 





st moral effect would be 





it, after all, th 
recduction of Charles 









tred of our G rum tis n 








its birth; there the unnatural ha v 
ntense ; there is the centre of the boasted power aud courage of U 








mot 

abe | we are re 
tim , before r. ar 
movement. In the meat 
be made upon Savannah 


“coup de main.’ 


** Piease concent 





» and forces upon Pulaski and Fer- 
» taken by way of an interlude, 
Charleston. Success attends us 
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ly equipped, and one (1) without horses 





e about 14,000 infantry, 275 cavalry, 530 
artillery ; to &men. The conmmanding general of the depert- 
j ment of Key West is authorized to loan you, temporarily, two re 
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ever had been undertaken to defend th 
northern side of the Potomac. 

‘¢ The troops were not only undiscip) 
they were not ever 
in a condition to have be 

‘* Without one day’s delay 
; that task the honorable &¢ 
solicitation or foreknow!edge. 
» shown by the past and the pré . 

‘*The capital is secure against attack, the 
erected by the labor of our troops ¢ { 
against a numerous army, the enemy h 

ryland is securely in our poss j 
ginia are again within the pale of our 
war 


7@ you another, which will 











1 as the forts are 











his, I have now under my command 





army is young and untri 
rit, and is capable of ¢ 
at so much has b 

rt a time, from not! 











“Tn the ¢ irliest 


























lefensive works ; nothing as we advance 

















‘* Bearing in mind what has been said, and the present unprecedented 
and impassable condition of the roads, it will be evident that no precise 
period can be fixed upon for the movement on this line. Nor can its 

uration be closely calculated ; it seems certain that many weeks may 
» before it is possible to commence the march. Assuming the suc- 
cess of this operation, and the defeat of the enemy as certain, the ques- 
| 








ed in military 


nn taken by a¢ 








plac 





tion at Once arises as to the importance of the results gained. I think 
these results would be confined to the possession of the field of battle, 
the evacuation of the line of the upper Potomac by the enemy, and the 
moral cifect of the victory ; important results, it is true, but not decisive 
of the war, nor securing the destruction of the enemy’s main army, for 
he could fall back upon other positions, and fight us again and aguian, 
ould the condition of his troops permit. If he is in no condition to 
| ight us again out of the range of the intrenchments at Richmond, we 
- | would find it a very difficult and tedious matter to follow him up there, 
| for he would destroy his railroad bridges and otherwise impede our 
W li and my progress, through a region where the roads are as bad as they well can 
intry may 1 tly committed. 4 be, and we would probably find ourselves forced at last to change tho 
vs t is ted by the highest | whole theatre of war, or to seek a shorter land route to Richmond, with 
| a smaller available force, and at an expenditure of much more time 
ind han army « lin | than were we to adopt the short line at once. We would also have 
r ed as one of the | forced the enemy to concentrate his forces and perfect his defensive 
measures, at the very points where it is desirable to strike him when 

Pot least prepared. 
9 ‘** Ii. The second base of operations available for the army of the Po- 





fortifications 
on to hold it 
eck, the St 











ire is at an end; the cn 
i before the disaster of the 21st July 











~stinies of th 


























enc] yuire y enable troo} ttack | tomac is that of the lower Chesapeake bay, which affords the shortest 
t tory and intrenched in a position long | pessible land route to Richmond, and strikes directly at the heart of the 
I power in the east. 





bmn ) ! | fou ‘* The roads in that region are passable at all seasons of the year. 
rex ing t a egate now on tl “The country now alluded to is much more favorable for offensive 

f ations than that in front of Washingfon (which is very unfavorable), 

level, more cleared land, the woods less dense, the soil more 
| the spring some two or three weeks earlier. A movement 
ree on that line obliges the enemy to abandon his intrenched posi- 
Lion at Manassas, in order to hasten to cover Richmond at Norfolk. He 
muct do this; for should he permit us to occupy Richmond, his destruc- 
tion can be averted only by entirely defeating us in a battle, in which 
he must be the assailant. This movement, if successful, gives us the 
ipital, (he communications, the supplies of the rebels ; Norfolk would 
e waters of the Chesapeake would be ours ; all Virginia would 
r ur power, and the enemy forced to abandon Tennessee and North 
Carolina. ‘The alternative presented to the enemy would be, to beat us 
Lp n selected by ourselves, disperse, or pass beneath the Can- 


























¢ beaten ina battle we have a perfectly secure retreat 
sula upon Fort Monroe, with our Sanks perfectly covered 





nt I t ihe | “During the whole moyement our left flank is covered by the water. 
1 had to ’ , { — | Our right is secure, for the reason that the enemy is too distant to reach 
; | us iu time ; le can only oppose us in front ; we bring our fleet into full 


umand ba P { work most »» After a successful battle our position would be—Burnside forming 
1 Thadl 1 ‘ i bo | our left—Nortolk held securely—our centre connecting Burnside with 
I ! | !!, both by Raleigh and Lynchburg—Buell in Eastern Tennessee and 
h wa MT { | Alabama—Hatleck at Nashville and Memphis. 
¥ movement, t ’ - i ; | “ The next movement would be to connect with Sherman on the left, 
nd R 1. : t tl | wing Wilmington and Charleston ; to advance our centre into 
hh ¢ ua aud Georgia ; to push Buell either towards Montgomery, 
iv unite with the main army in Georgia ; to throw Halleck southward 
| the naval expedition from New Orleans. 
| \Ve should then be in a condition to reduce at our leisure all the 
ports ; to occupy all the avenues of communication ; to use 
itlet of the Mississippi ; to re-establish our Government and 
as, Louisiana and Texas ; to force the slaves to labor for 
veistence, instead of that of the rebels , and to bid defiance to all 
| ference, Such is the object I have ever had in view—this is 
1 } ral plan which I hope to accomplish. 
| } for meny long months I have labored to prepare the army of the 
1 | to play its part in the programme ; from the day when I was 
I dof ailour armies, I have exerted myself to place all 
in such a condition that they, too, could perform their 




















prevent ‘ i ‘determined tovperate from the lower Chesapeake, the 
t to | t h promises the most brilliant results is Urbana, on 

This point is easily reached by vessels of 

t is neither occupied or observed by the enemy—it is 
in West Point, the key of that region, and thence but 
| toR nond. <A rapid movement from Urbana would pre 
i é oll Magender in the Peninsula, and enable us to occupy Rich 
t could be strongly re-enforced. Should we fail in that, we 
ration of the navy, cross the James and throw our 
l 1, thus forcing the enemy to come out aod 
lion would be untenable, with us on the southern 












| circumstances render it not advisable to land at Urbana, we 
;cun i < bay ; or, the worst coming to the worst, we can take 
j Fort asa base, and operate with complete security, although 
ty aud brillianey of resulis—up the Peninsula. 

i Whatever point may be selected as a base, a large amount 
r transportation must be collected, consisting mainly of 
wood-boats, schooners, &c., towed by small steam- 

fu very diferent character from those required for all previous 
‘ihis can certainly be accomplished within thirty days 

time th ler is given. I propose, as the best possible plan 

’ my judgment, be adopted, to select Urbana as a landing 
first detachm : to transport by water four divisions of 

‘ii their batteries, the regular infantry, a few wagons, one 
train, and afew squadrons of cavalry, making tbe vicinity of 
! Lion the place of embarkation for as many as possible ; to 
lar cavalry and reserve artillery, the remaining bridge 

, lo a point somewhere near Cape Lookout, then ferry 
by means of North River ferry-boats, march them 
over tot pal ok (covering the movement by an infantry force 
near Jf-athsville), and to eross the Rappahannock in a similar way. 
> ¢ » and difficulty of the movement will then be very much 

| (a saving of transportation of about 10,000 horses), and the 

, t ! hone the certain, 























} { »« ‘ {he concentration of the cavalry, &c., on the lower counties of Ma 

tan : 1 i can be efivcted without exciting suspicion, and the movement 
without delay from that cause. q 

{iis movement, if adopted, will not at all expose the city of Wash 





“6 The total force to be thrown upon the new line would be, according 
to. imsiar , from 110,000 to 140,000. I hope to use the latter num- 
1 ing fresh troops into Washington, and still leaving it quite 





path spe : : safe. uly realize thatin all projects offered, time will probably be 
i San 11 ; ‘ 1 of | , aie tva » consideration. It ismy decided opinion that, in that 
Pesce pe Aly We a : aiid ch polvt of view, the second plan should be adopted. It is possible, nay, 
ea es Ae, ay —paibie i aaa hichly probable, that the weather and state of the roads may be such as 

to « y the direct movement from Washington, with its unsatisfactory 
1 lis and great risks, far beyond the time required to complete the 
| plan. In the first case we can fix no definite time for an advance. 
ry aes , ; 3 have gone from bad to worse. Nothing like their present 
"etecrge +] the ' : condition was ever known here before ; they are impassable at present. 
eran i 1 ‘ We are entirely at the mercy of the weather. It is by no means certain 
»can beat them at Manassas. On the other line I regard success 
erent a Loe pee. as certain by all the chances of war. We demoralize the enemy by 
; 5 forcing him to abandon his prepared position for one which we have 

I n, in which all is in our fayor, and where success must produce 














as a general, is clearly in favor of this project. Noth- 
ing is ecrtain in war, but all the chances are in favor of this movement. 
S> mueh am I in favor of the southern iine of operations, that I would 
prefer the move from Fortress Monroe as a base—as a certain though 

nt movement than that from Urbana, to an attack upon Ma- 


rian 









hat his excellency the President, you, and I, all agree in our 
that these wishes are, to bring this war to a close as 
as the means in our possession will permit. I believe that 
<3 of the people have entire confidence in us—I am sure of it. Let 
), look only to the great result to be accomplished, and disregard 


- 












f the ¢ -t ‘ ~~" "Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

1a 6 arian shes ‘GEO. Ts. McCLELLAN, Major-General Commanding. 

; , In t , ay » Secretary of War. 

A oe eS Spr sendy Yhis Jetter must have produced some effect upon the mind 
tolerably ; 1 » President, since the execution of his order was not 

ughit was not revoked as formally as it had 
Many verbal conferences ensued, in which, 

; t wong other things, it was determined to collect as many 
tho *- | canal-boats as possible, with a view to employ them largely 
2s, ese in the transportation of the army to the lower Chesapeake. 
Tle idea was at one time entertained by the President to use 

| them in forming a bridge across the Potomac near Liverpool 





a « Hon. E. M. Sranton, S 
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point, in order to throw the army over that point; but this 
ie taeenmaod abandoned. It was also found by experi- 
ence that it would require much time to prepare the canal- 
boats for use in transportation, to the extent that had been 
anticipated. 

Finally, on the 27th of February, 1862, the Secretary of War, 
by the authority of the President, instructed Mr. John Tucker, 
Assistant Secretary of War, to procure at once the necessary 
steamers and sailing craft to transport the army of the Poto- 
mac to its new field of operations. 

The following extract from the report of Mr. Tucker, dated 
April 5, will show the nature and progress of this well- 
executed service: 

* * 6 @ * * s * 
«*T was called to Washington by telegraph, on 17th January last, by 


Assistant Secre of War, Thomas A. Scott. I was informed that 
Major: ral Nan wished to see me. From him! learned that 
he desired to know if t rtation on smooth water could be ootained 


Transpo: 
to move at one time, for a shor* distance, abort 50,000 troops, 10,000 
horses, 1,000 wagons, 13 batteries, and the usual equipment of such an 
army. He frankly stated to me that he bad always supposed such a 
m ent entirely feasible, until twe experienced quartermasters hav 
recently reported it impracticable, in their judgment. A few days 
afterwards, I reported to General McCiellan that I was entirely confi- 
dent the transports could be commanded, and stated the mode by 
which his object could be accomplished. A week or two afterwards | 
had the honor of an interview with the President and Genera! McClellan, 
when the subject was further discussed, and especially as to the time 
uired. 

ee l expressed the opinion that, as the movement of the horses and 

would have to be made chiefly by schooners and barges, that 
as each schooner would require to be properly fitted for the protection 
of the horses, and furnished with a supply of water and forage, and 
each transport for the troops provided with water, I did not deem it 
prudent to assume that such an expedition could start within thirty 
days from the time the order was given. 

* The President and General McClellan both urgently stated the vast 
importance of an earlier movement. I replied that if favorable winds 
prevailed, and there was great dispatch in loading, the time might be 
materialiy diminished. 

** On the 14th February you (Secretary of War) advertised for tran- 
sports of various descriptions, inviting bids on the 27th February. I 
was informed that the proposed movement by water was decided upon 
That evening the Quartermaster-General was informed of the decision. 
Directions were given to secure the transportation—any assistance was 
tendered. He promptly detailed to this duty two most efficient assist- 
ants in his department. Colonel Rufus Ingalls was stationed at An- 
papolis, where it was then proposed to embark the troops, and Captain 
Henry C. Hodges was directed to meet me in Philadelphia, to attend to 
chartering the vessels. With these arrangements I left Washington on 
the 28th February. 

* « s 





° s e e e ° 

“ I beg to hand herewith a statement, prepared by Captain Hodges, 
of the vessels chartered, which exhibits the prices paid, and parties 
from whom they were taken : 


113 steamers, at an average price per day..... Senesed $215 10 
188 schooners, “ oe “ eosecececece 24 45 
88 barges, “ se a nnnmein secoms See 


“In thirty-seven days frora the time I received the order in Wash- 
ington (and most of it was accomplished in thirty days), these vessels 
transported from Perryville, Alexandria, and Washington, to Fort Monroe 
(the place of departure having been changed, which caused delay.) 
121,500 men, 14,592 animals, 1,150 wagons, 44 batteries, 74 ambu- 
lances, besides pontoon bridges, telegraph materials, aud the enormous 

uantity of equipage, &c., required for an army of such magnitude. 

only loss of which I have heard is eight mules and nine barges, 
which latter went ashore in a gale within a few miles of Fort Monroe— 
the cargoes being saved. With this trifling exception, not the slightest 
accident has occurred, to my knowledge. 

“TI respectfully, but confidentiy, submit that, for economy and 
celerity of movement, this expedition is without parallel on record. 

e ° e * * ° . e * 
“ JOHN TUCKER, Assistant Secretary ef War.’’ 

In the meantime the destruction of the batteries’ on the 
lower Potomac, by crossing our troops opposite them, was 
considered, and preparations were even made for throwing 
Hooker's division across the river, to carry them by assault. 
Finally, however, after an adverse report from Brigadier- 
General J. G. Barnard, Chief Engineer, given below, who 
made a reconnoissance of the positions, and in view of the 
fact that it was still out of the power of the Navy Depart- 
ment to furnish suitable vessels to co-operate with land 
troops, this plan was abandoned as impracticable. A close 
examination of the enemy’s works and their approaches, 
made after they were evacuated, showed that the decision 
was a wise one. The only means, therefore, of accomplish- 
ing the capture of these works, so much desired by the Presi- 
dent, was by a movement by land, from the left of our lines, 
on the right bank of the Potomac—a movement obviously 
unwise. 

The attention of the Navy Department, as early as August 
12, 1861, had been called to the necessity of maintaining a 
strong force of efficient war vessels on the Potomac. 

* Heapquarters Division oF THE Potomac, 
“ WashinGTon, August 12, 1861. 

“ Sin: I have to-day received additional information which convinces 
me that it is more than probable that the enemy will, within a very 
ehort time, attempt to throw a respectable force from the mouth of 
Aquia creek into Maryland. This attempt will probably be preceded 
by tho ercction of batteries at Matthias and White House points. 


alongside these batteries, so far control their flre as to keep the naviga- 


es?” 

P It was the opinion of competent naval officers, and I concur 
with them, that had an adequate force of strong and well- 
armed vessels been acting on the Potomac from the beginning 
of August, it would have been next to impossible for the 
rebels to have constructed or maintained batteries upon the 
banks of the river. The enemy never occupied Matthias Point, 
nor any other point on the river, which was out of supporting 
distance from the main army. 

When the enemy commenced the construction of these bat- 
teries, the army of the Potomac was not in a condition to pre- 
ventit. Their destruction by our army would have afforded 
but a temporary relief, unless we had been strong enough to 








Such a movement on the part of the enemy, in connection with others 
probably designed, would piace Washington in great jeopardy. I most 
earnestly urge that the strongest possible naval force be at once con- 
centrated near the mouth of Aquia creck, and that the most vigilant 
watch be maintained day and night, so as to render such passage of 
the river absolutely impossible. 

“Trecommend that the Minnesota and any other vessels available 
from Hampton Roads be at once ordered up there, and that a great 
quantity of coal be sent to that vicinity, sufficient for several weeks’ 
supply. At least one strong war vessel should be kept at Alexandria, 
and I again urge the concentration of a strong naval force on the 
Potomac without delay. 

“If the Naval Department will render it absolutely impossible for 
the enemy to cross the river below Washington, the sceurity of the 
capital will be greatly increased. 

“T cannot too earnestly urge an immediate compliance with these 
requests. 

“I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
«GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN, Mojor-General Commanding. 
‘Hon. Groson Weuigs, Secretary of the Uniled States Navy.” 

It was on the 27th of September, 1861. that General Barnard. 
Chief Engineer, in company with Captain Wyman, of the Poto- 
mac flotilla, had been instructed to make a reconnoissance 
of the enemy’s batteries as far as Matthias point. In his report 
of his observations he says : 

“ Batteries at High point and Cockpit point, and thence down to Chopa- 
wampsic, cannot be prevented. We may, indeed, prevent the:r con- 
struction on certain points, but along here somewhere the enemy can 
establish, in spite of us, as many batteries as he chooses. What is the 
remedy? Favorable circumstauces, not to be anticipated nor made the 
basis of any calculations, might justify and reader successful the attack 
of a particular battery. To sup that we can capture al!, and by 
mere attacks of this kind prevent the navigation being molested, is very 
much the same as to suppose that the hostile army in our own front 
can prevent us building and maintainigg ficid-works to protect Arling- 
——_ Alexandria by capturing them, one and all, as fast as they are 

In another communication upon the subject of crossing 
troops for the purpose of destroying the batteries on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac, General Barnard says: 

“ The operation involves the corey be a very strong line of defense 
of the enemy, and al! that we would have to do if we were really opeu- 
“Late teen 

we to force this line by turning it, by landing on 

Freestone point. With reason to believe that this » be be pmo Ag 
#¢ cannot be denied that it involves a risk of failure. Should we, then, 
considering all the consequences which may be involved, enter intu the 
Py Bed to capture the Potomac batteries? I think not. 
net the Ericsson, assisted by one other gunboat capable of keeping 


hold the entire line of the Potomac. This could be done either 
by driving the enemy from Manassas and Aquia creek, by 
main force, or by manceuvring to compel them to vacate their 
positions. The latter course was finally pursued, and with 
success, 

About the 20th of February, 1862, additional measures were 
taken to secure the re-opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The preliminary operations of General Lander for this 
object are elsewhere described. 

had often observed to the President and to members of 
the cabinet that the reconstruction of this railway could not 
be undertaken until we were in a condition to fight a battle to 
secure it. I regarded the possession of Winchester and Stras- 
burg as necessary to cover the railway in the rear, and it was 
not till the month of February that I felt prepared to accom- 
plish this very desirable but not vital purpose. 

The whole of Banks’ division and two brigades of Sedg- 
wick’s division were thrown across the river at Harper’sFerry, 
leaving one brigade of Sedgwick’s division to observe and 
guard the Potomac from Great Falls to the mouth of the 
Monocacy. A sufficient number of troops of all arms were 
held in readiness in the vicinity of Washington, either to march 
via Leesburg, or to move by rail to Harper’s Ferry, should 
this become necessary in carrying out the chjects in view. 

The subjoined notes from a communication subsequently ad- 
dressed to the War Department will sufficiently explain the 
conduct of these opera ona. A 

z LS. 

‘« When I started for Harper’s Ferry, I plainly stated to the President 
and Secretary of War that the chief object of the operation would be to 
open the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad by crossing the river in force at 
Harper’s Ferry ; that I had collected the material for making a perma- 
nent bridge by means of canal-boats ; that from the nature of the river, 
it was doubtful whether such a bridge could be constructed ; that if it 
could not, I would at least occupy the ground in front of Harper’sFerry, 
in order to cover the rebuilding of the railroad bridge ; and finally, 
when the communications were perfectly secure, move on Winchester. 

“* When I arrived at the place I found the batteau bridge nearly com 
pleted ; the holding-ground proved better than had been anticipate | 
the weather was favorable, there being no wind. I at once crossed ove: 
the two brigaites which had arrived, and took steps to hurry ap the 
other two, belonging, respectively, to Banks’ and Sedgwick’s division 
The difficulty of crossing supplics had not then become apparent 
That night 1 telegraphed for a regiment of regular cavalry and four bat 
teries of heavy artillery to come up the next day (Tharsday). besic: 
directing Keyes’ division of infantry to be moved up on Friday. 

«« Ndxt morning the attempt was made to pass the cana!-boats throug 
the lift-lock, in order to commence at once the construction of a perm 
nent bridge. It was then found for the first time that the loc! 
small to permit the passage of the boats, it having been built for a clas 
of boats running on the Shenandoah canal, and too narrow by some 
four or six inches for the canal-boats. The lift-locks, above and be!ow are 
all large enough for the ordinary boats. I had seen them at Edwaris’ 
Ferry thus used. It had always been represented to the engineers by 
the military railroad employees, and others, that the lock was large 
enough, and, the difference being toosmall to be detected by the eye, 
no one had thought of measuring it, or suspecting any difficulty. Ithus 
suddenly found myself unable to build the permanent bridge. A vio- 
lent gale had arisen, which threatened the safety of our only means of 
communication ; the narrow approach to the bridge was so crowded 
and clogged with wagons that it was very clear that, under existins cir- 
cumstances, nothing more could be done thin to cross over the baggage 
and supplies of the two brigades. Of +e others, instead of being able 
to cross both during the morning, te last arrived only in time to go 
over just before dark. It wae evident that the troops under orders 
would only be in the way, should they arrive, and that it would not be 
possible to subsist them for arapid march on Winchester. It was there 
fore deemed necessary to ccuntermand the order, content ourselves 
with covering the reopening of the railroad for the present, and in the 
meantime use every exertion to establish,as promptly as possible, 
depots of forage and subsistence on the Virginia side, to supply the 
troops, and enable them to move on Winchesier independently of the 
bridge. The next day (Friday) I sent a strong reconnoissance to 
Charlestown, and, under its protection, went there myself. I then de 
termined tohold that place,and to move the troops composing Lander’s 
and Williams’ commands at once on Martinsburg and Bunker Hiil, thus 
efvctually covering the reconstruction of the railroad. 

«* Having done this, and taken all the steps in my power to insure the 
rapid transmission of supplies over the river, I returned to this city, 
well satisfied with what had been accomplished. While up the river 
I learned that the President was dissatisfied with the state of affairs ; 
but, on my return here, understood from the Secretary of War that 
upon learning the whole state of the case, the President was fully satis- 
isfied. I contented myself, therefore, with giving to the Secretary a 
brief statement, as I have written here.’’ 

The design aimed at was entirely compassed, and before the 
first of April, the date of my departure for the Peninsula, the 
railroad was in running order. Asa demonstration upon the 
left flank of the enemy, this movement no doubt assisted in 
so gaa the evacuation of his lines on the 8th and 9th of 
March. 

On my return from Harper’s Ferry, on the 28th of February, 
the preperations necessary to carry out the wishes of the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of War in regard to destroying the bat- 
teries on the lower Potomac were at once undertaken. Ma- 
ture reflection convinced me that this operation would require 
the movement of the entire army, for I felt sure that the enemy 
would resist it with his whole strength. I undertook it with 
great reluctance, both on account of the extremely unfavor- 
able condition of the roads, and my firm conviction that the 
proposed movement to the lower Chesapeake would neces- 
sarily, as it subsequently did, force the enemy to abandon all 
his positions in front of Washington. Besides, it did not for- 
ward my plan of campaign to precipitate this evacuation by 
any direct attack, nor to subject the army to any necdless loss 
of life and material by a battle near Washington, which could 
produce .no decisive results. The preparations for a move- 
ment towards the Occoquan, to carry the batteries, were, 
however, advanced as rapidly as the season permitted, and I 
had invited the commanders of divisions to meet at headquar- 
ters on the 8th of March, for the purpose of giving them their 
instructions, and receiving their advice and opinion in regard 
to their commands, when an interview with the President in- 
dicated to me the possibility of a change in my orders. 

His excellency sent for me at avery early houron the morn- 
ing of the 8th, and renewed his expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the affair at Harper’s Ferry, and with my plans for the 
new movement down the Chesapeake. Another recital of the 
same facts which had before given satisfaction to his excel- 
lency again produced, as I supposed, the same result. 

The views which I expressed to the President were re-en- 
forced by the result of a mecting of my general officers at 
headquarters. At that meeting my plans were laid before the 
division commanders, and were approved by a majority of 
those present. Nevertheless, on the same day two important 
orders were issued by the President, without consultation 
with me. The first of these was the gencral war order No. 2, 
directing the formation of army corps, and assigning their 
commanders. 


















I had always been in favor of the principle of an organiza- 


tion sufficiently free as long as we require it? Captain Wy:nan says, | 


tion into army corps, but preferred deferring its practical 
execution until some little experience in campaign and on the 
field of battle should show what general officers were most 
competent to exercise these high commands, for it must be 
remembered that we then had no officers whose experience in 
war on a large scale was sufficient to prove that they pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications. An incompetent com- 
mander of an army corps might cause irreparable damage 
while it is not probable that an incompetent division com- 
mander could cause any very serious mischief. These views 
had frequently been expressed by me to the President and 
members of the cabinet; it was therefore with as much regret 
as surprise that I learned the existence of this order. 

The first order has been given above; the second order was 
as follows: 

(President’s General War Order No. 3.] 
Executive Mansion, Washington, March 8, 1862. 

“ Ordered, That no change of the base of operations of the army o 
the Potomac shall be made without leaving in and about Washington 
such a force as, in the opinion of the general-in-chief and the command- 
ers of army corps, shall leave said city entirely secure. 

‘¢ That no more than two army corps (about fifty thousand troops) of 
said army of the Potomac shall be moved en route fora new base of 
operations until the navigation of the Potomac, from Washington to the 
Chesapeake bay, shall be freed from enemy’s batteries, and other ob 
structions, or until the President shall hereafter give express permie- 
sion. 

“ That any movement as aforesaid, en route for a new base of opera- 
tions, which may be ordered by the general-in-chief, and which may be 
intended to move upon the Ck sapeake bay, shall begin to move upon 
the bay as early as the 18th March instent, and the general-in-chief 
shall be responsible that it moves as early as that day 
“‘ Ordered, That the army and navy co-operate in an immediate effort 
to capture the enemy’s batteries upon the l’otomac between Washington 
and the Chesapeake bay. 

* ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
“L. Toomas, Adjutant-General.” 


After what has been said already in regard to the effect of a 
movement to the lower Chesapeake it is unnecessary for me 
to comment upon this document, further than to say that the 
time of beginning the movement depended upon the state of 
readiness of the transports, the entire control of which had 
been placed by the Secretary of War in the hands of one of 
the Assistant Secretaries, and not under the Quartermaster- 
General; so that even if the movement were not impeded by 
the condition imposed, in regard to the batteries on the Poto- 
mac, it could not have beenin my power to begin it before the 
isth of March, unless the Assistant Secretary,of War had com- 
pleted his arrangements by that time. 

Meanwhile important events were occuring which materially 
modified the designs for the subsequent campaign. The ap- 
pearance of the Merrimack off Old Point Comfort, and the en- 
‘ounter with the United States squadron on the Sth of March, 
i‘ireatened serious derangement of the plan for the Peninsula 
novement. But the engagement between the Moniter and 
Merrimack on the 9th of March, demonstrated so satisfactorily 
the power of the former, and the other naval preparations 
were so extensive and formidable, that the security of Fort 
Monroe, as a base of operations, was placed beyond a doubt; 
rid although the James river was closed to us, the York river 
with its tributaries was still open as a line of communicaticn 
with the fortress. The general plan, therefore, remained w:i- 











listurbed, although less promising in its details than when 


| James river was ia our control. 


On Sunday, the 9th of March, information from various 
sources made it apparent that the enemy was evacuating his 
positions at Centreville and Manassas, as well as on the upper 
and lower Potomac. The President and Secretary of \\ar 
were present when the most positive information reached me, 
and I expressed to them my intention to cross the river im- 
mediately and there gain the most authentic information, prior 
to determining what course to pursue. 

The retirement of the enemy towards Richmond liad been 
expected as the natural consequence of the movement to the 
Peninsula, but the adoption of this course immediately on 
ascertaining that such a movement was intended, while it re- 
lieved me from the results of the undue anxiety of my superiurs, 
and attested the character of the design, was unfortunate in that 
the then almost impassable roads between our positions and 
theirs deprived us of the opportunity for inflicting damage usu- 
ally afforded by the withdrawal of alarge army inthe face ofa 
powerful adversary. 

The retirement of the enemy and the occupation of the 
abandoned positions which necessarily followed presented an 
opportunity for the troops to gain some experience on the 
march and bivouac preparatory to the campaign, and to 
get rid of the superfluous baggage and other ‘‘impediments”’ 
which accumulate so easily around an army encamped fora 
long time in one locality. 

A march to Manassas and back would produce no delay in 
embarking for the lower Chesapeake, as the transports could 
not be ready for some time, and it afforded a good interme- 
diate step between the quict and comparative comfort of the 
camps aroundWashington, and the rigors of active operations, 
besides accomplishing the important object of determining the 
position and perhaps the future designs of the enemy, with the 
possibility of being able to harass their rear. 

I therefore issued orders during the night ofthe 9th of March 
for a general movement of the army the next morning towards 
Centreville and Manassas, sending in advante two regiment of 
cavalry under Colonel Averill, with orders to reach Manassas if 
possible, ascertain the exact condition of affairs, and do what- 
ever he could to retard and annoy the enemy if really in retreat, 
at the same time I telegraphed to the Secretary of War that it 
would be necessary to defer the organization of the army corps 
until the completion of the projected advance upon Manassas,as 
the divisionscould not be brought togetherintime. The Secre- 
tary replied, requiring immediate compliance with the Presi- 
dent’s order, but on my again representing that this would com- 
pel the abandonment or postponement ef the movement to 
Manassas, he finally consented to its postponement. 

At noon on the 10th of March the cavalry advance reached 
the enemy’s lines at Centreville, passing through his recently 
occupied camps and works, and finding still burning heaps of 
military stores and much valuable property. 

Immediately after being assigned to the command of the 
troops around Washington, I organized a secret service force, 
under Mr. E. J. Allen, a very experienced and efficient person. 
This force, up to the time I was relieved from command, was 
continually occupied in procuring from all possible sources in- 
formation regarding the strength, positions, and movements of 
the enemy. 

All spies, ‘‘contrabands,”’ deserters, refugees, aud many 
prisoners of war, coming into our lines from the front, were 
carefully examined, first by the out-post and division com- 
manders, and then by the chief ofstaff and the Provost-Marshal 
General. Their statements, taken in writing, and in many 
cases under oath, from day to day, for a long period previous 
to the evacuation of Manassas, comprised a mass of evidence 


which, by carefal directs and collations, enabled me to esti- 
mate with considerable accuracy the strength of the enemy 
before us. Summaries showing the character and results of 
the secret service force accompany this report and I refer to 
them for the facts they contain, and as a measure of the ignor- 
ance which led some journals at that time and persons in high 
office unwittingly to trifle with the reputation of an army, and 
to dcelude the country with quaker gun stories of the defences 
and gross understatements of the enemy. 

The following orders were issued for the examination of per- 
sons coming from the direction of the enemy: 
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*¢ Circular.) 
“ JUARTERS ARMY OF THE Potomac, 
* Washington, December 16, 1861. 

«The major-general commanding directs that hereafter all deserters, 
prisoners, spies, ‘ contrabands,’ and all other persons whatever, coming 
or brought within our lines from Virginia, shall be taken immediately 
to t@e quarters of the commander of the division within whose lines they 
maycome or be brought, without previous examination by any one, 
except so far as may be necessary for the officer commanding the ad- 
wance guard to elicit information regarding his particular post ; that the 
dyvision commander examine all such persons himself, or delegate such, 
duty to a proper officer of his staff, and allow no other persons to hold 
any communication with them ; that he then immediately send them, 
with a sufficient guard, to the provost-marshal in this city for further 
examination and safe-keeping, and that stringent orders be given to all 
guards having such persons in charge not to hold any communication 
with them whatever ; and further, that the information elicited from 
guch persons shall be immediately communicated to the major-general 
commanding, or to the chief of staff, and to no other person whatever. 

‘‘The major-general commanding further directs that a sufficient 
guard be placed around every telegraph station pertaining to this army, 
and that such guards be instructed not to allow any person, except the 
regular telegraph corps, general officers, and such staff officers as may 
be authorized by their chief, to enter or loiter around said stations 
within hearing of the sound of the telegraph instruments, 

‘¢ By command of Major General McCLELLAN. 

“S$, WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjulant-General.”’ 


‘¢ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoTOMAC, 
‘* Washington, February 26, 1862. 
“¢ GeyERAL ORDER No. 27. 

« * 7 * * * . * 

“ All deserters from the enemy, prisoners, and other persons coming 
within our lines, will be taken at once to the provost-marshal of the 
nearest division, who will examine them in presence of the division 
commander or an officer of his staff, designated for the purpose. This 
examination will only refer to such information as may affect the divi- 
sion and those near it, especially those remote from general headquar- 
ters. 

‘* As soon as this examination is completed—and it must be made as 
rapidly as possible—the person will be sent, under proper guard, to the 
Provost-Marshal General, with a statement of his replies to the questions 
asked. Upon receiving him, the Provost-Marshal General will at once 
send him, with his statement, to the chief of staff of the army of the 
Potomac, who will cause the necessary examination to be made. The 
Provost-Marshal General will have the custody of all such persons. 
Division commanders will at once communicate to other division com- 
manders all information thus obtained which affects them. 

* * - * * 

“ By command of Major-General McCretxan. 

*S. WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 

In addition to the foregoing orders, the division commanders were 
instructed, whenever they desired to send out scouts towards the 
enemy, to make known the object at headquarters, in order that I might 
determine whether we had the information it was proposed to obtai 
and that I might give the necessary orders to other commanders, so that 
the scouts should not be molested by the guards. 

It will be seen from the report of the chief of the secret service corps, 
dated March 8, that the forces of the rebel army of the Potomac, at that 
date, were as follows : 

At Manassas, Centreville, Bull run, Upper Occoquan, and 


. 






WICIDIEY 2... ccccccresccscccccesece eeececessescesess £0,000 men. 
At Brooks’ station , Dumfries, Lower Occoquan, and vicinity, 18,000 men. 
At Leesburg and vicinity......... Co cece cece coccevccece 4,500 men 
Jn the Shenandoah valley........++ sececeseccccceesesess 13,000 Mel, 





115,500 men. 


About three hundred field guns, and from twenty-six to thirty siege 
guns were with the rebel army in front of Washington. The report 
made on the 17th of March, after the evacuation of Manassas and 
Centreville, corroborates the statements contained in the report of the 
8th, and is fortified by the affidavits of several railroad engineers, con- 
structors, baggage-masters, &c., whose opportunities for forming cor- 
rect estimates were unusually good. These affidavits will be found in 
the accompanying reports of the chief of the secret service corps 

A reconnoissance of the works at Centreville, made by Licu 
McAlester, United States Engincer, on March 14, 1862, and a s { 
those at Manassas, made by a party of the United States coast survey, 
in April, 1862, confirmed also my conclusions as to the strength of the 
enemy’s defenses. Those at Centreville consisted of two lines, one 
facing east, and the other north. The former consisted of seven works, 
viz. : one bastion fort, two redoubts, two lunettes, and two batte 
all containing embrasures for forty guns,and connected by infantry 
parapets and double caponiéres. It extended along the crest of the 
ridge, a mile and three-quarters from its junction with the northern 
front to ground thickly wooded, and impassable to an attacking co- 
fumn. 

The northern front extended about one and one-fourth mile to Great 
Rocky run, and thence three-fourths of a mile further to thick!s 
wooded, impassable ground in the valley of Cub run. It consisied « 
aix lunettes ar nns,¢ 
nected by an infantry parapet in the form of a cremai line w 
redans. At the town of Centreville, on a high hill commanding th 
rear of all the works within range, was a large hexagonal redoubt with 
ten embrasures. 

Manassas station was defended in all directions by a system of de- 
tached works, with platforms for heavy guns arranged for marine car- 
riages, and often connected by infantry parapets. This system was 
rendered complete by a very large work, with sixteen émbrasures, 
which commanded the highest of the other works by about fifty fect. 

Sketches of the recounoissances above referred to will be found 
among the maps appended to this report. 

From this it will be seen that the positions selected by the enemy at 
Centreville and Manassas were naturally very strong, with impassable 
streams and broken ground, affording ample protection for their flanks, 
aud that strong lines-of intrenchments swept all the available ap- 
proaches. 

Although the history of every former war has conclusive! 
I at advantages which are possessed by an army ac 
ve and occupying strong positions, defended by hea 
; yet, at the commencement of this war, but few civili 
country, and, indeed, not all military men of rank, had a just apprecia- 
tion of the fact. 

New levies that have never been in battle cannot be expected to ad- 
vance without cover under the murderous fire from such defenses 
carry them by assault. This is work in which veteran troops {req 
ly falter, and are repulsed with loss. That an assault of the enen 
positions in front of Washington, with the new troops composing the 
army of the Potomac, during the winter of 1861-"62, would have result- 
ed in defeat and demoralization, was too probable. 

The same army, though inured to war in many battles, hard fought 
and bravely won, has twice, under other generals, suffered such disasters 
as it was no excess of prudence then to avoid. My letter to the § 
tary of War, dated February 3, 1862, and given above, expressed the 
opinion that the movement to the Peninsula would compel the enemy 
to retire from his position at Manassas, and free Washington from 
danger. When the enemy first learned of that plan, they did thus 
evacuate Manassas. During the Peninsula campaign, as at no former 
period, Northern Virginia was completely in our possession, and the 
vicinity of Washington free from the presence of the enemy The 
ground so gained was not lost, nor Washington again put in danger un- 
til the enemy learned of the orders for the evacuation of the Peninsula 
gent to me at Harrison’s bar, and were again left free to advance north. 
ward, and menace the national capital. Perhaps no one now Coubts 
that the best defense of Washington is a Peninsula attack on Rich. 
mond. ahi 

My order for the organization of the army corps was issued op 
18th of March ; it has been given above. ot 

While at Fairfax Court-house, on March 12, I was informed throy-) 
the telegraph, by a member of my staff, that tho following documa.+ 
had appeared in the National Intelligencer of that morning : 

oe War Order No. 3.] 
‘‘ Executive Maysioy, Washington, March 11 1852 

‘* Major-General McClellan having personally taken the ficiy at tha 
head of the army of the Potomac,until otherwise ordered, he is relievc i 
from the command of the other military departments, he retainjn 
command of the department of the Potomac. : 
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‘* Ordered further, That the departments now under the respectiya | 
eh 


commands of Generals Halleck and Hunter, together with so munch of 
that under General Buell as lics west of a north and south line ind 6. 
nitely drawn through Knoxville, Tennessee, be consolidated a ; 
nated the department of the Micsissip: 
dered, Major-General Halleck have command of said department. 
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pi; aad that, until otherwis 





m tae | 


| posal, C 
| Leesbtrg. 








* Ordered, also, That the country west of the department of the Po- 
tomac, and east of the department of the Mississippi, be a military de- 
partment, to be called the mountain department, and that the same be 
commanded by Major-General Fremort. 

‘¢ That ail the commanders of departments, afier the receipt of this 
order by them, respectively report severaliy and directly to the Secre- 
tary of War, and that prompt, full, and frequent reports will be ex- 
pected of all and each of them. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

Though unaware of the President's intention to remove ms from the 
position of general-in-chief, I cheerfully acceded to the disposition he 
saw fit to make of my services, and so informed him in a note on the 
12th of March, in which occur these words: 

“ }believe I said to you some weeks since, in connection with some 
western matters, that no feeling of sclf-interest or ambition should ever 
prevent me from devoting myself to the service. Iam glad to have 
the opportunity to prove it, and you will find that, under present cir- 
cumstances, I shall work just as cheerfully as before,and that no con- 
| sideration of self will in any manner interfere with the discharge of my 
public duties. Again thanking you for the official and personal kind- 
ness you have so often evinced towards me, I am,’’ &c., &c. 

On the 14th of March a reconnoissance of a large body of cavalry 
with some infantry, under command of General Stoneman, was sent 
along the Orange and Alexandria railroad to determine the position of 
the enemy, and, if possible force his rear across the Rappahannock, but 
the roads were in such condition that, finding it impossible to subsist 
his men, General Stoneman was forced to return after reaching Cedar 
run. 

The following de 





spatch from him recites the result of this expedition : 
** HeapQuarTeRs, Unton Mirzs, March 16, 1862. 

** We arrived hore last evening about dark. We got corn for horses ; 
no provisic fur men. Bull run toohigh tocross. Had we staid an 
hour longer we ¢ ld not have got here to-day, owing to fhe high 
water in the streams. Felt the enemy cautiously, and found him in 
force at War on Junction. Saw twe regiments of cavalry and three 
bodies of infantry on the other side of Cedar run. Had we crossed, 
should not have been able to get back for high water. Had three men 
of 5th cavalry hit driving in enemy’s pickets ; one slightly wounded in 
the head. Enemy acted confidently,and followed us some way back 
on the road, but did not molest us in any way. Enemy’s force con- 
sisted of Stuart’s and Ewell’s cavalry, a battery of artillery, and some 
infantry. Railroad bridges all burned down up to Warrenton Junc- 
tion ; still entire beyond, but ali in readiness to burnat a moment’s 
warning, having dry wood piled upon them. Heard cars running dur- 
ing night before last ; probably bringing up troops from Rappahannock. 
Heard of two regiments of infantry at Warrenton engaged in impressin 
the militia and securing forage. Heard of a large force of infantry this 
side of Rappahannock river, having come up to Warrenton Junction 
from Aquia creek day before yesterday. Bridges all destroyed this side 
of Broad run. The aides who take this will give you further particulars. 
















* Very respectfully, &c., 
‘* GEORGE SIONEMAN, Brigatier-General Commanding. 

Col. CoLBURN.’’ 

The main body of the army was, on the 15th of March, moved back to 
the vicinity of Alexandria to be embarked, leaving a part of General 
Sumner’s corps at Manassas until other troops could be sent to relieve 
it. Before it was with mn a strong reconnoissance, under Gene- 
ral Howard, was sent towards the Rappahannock, the result of which 
appears in the following despatch : 

*¢ Warnenton Juxcrion, March 29, 1862. 

‘« Express just received from General Howard. He drove the enemy 
icross the Rappahannock bridge, and is now in camp on this bank of 
and near the Rappahannock river. 

‘‘ The enemy biew up the bridge in his retreat. There wasskirmish- 
ing during the march, and a few shots exchanged by the artillery, with- 
out any loss on our part. Their loss, if any,is not known. General 
Howard will return to this camp to-morrow morning. 

“EV. SUMNER, Brigadier-General. 











“ General S. Winu1aMms.”’ 

The line of the Rappahannock and the Manassas Gap railroad was 
thus left reasonably secure from menace by any considerable body of 
the enemy. 

Oa the 13th of March a council of war was assembled at Fairfax Court 
house to discuss the military status. The President’s order No. 3 of 
March 8th, was considered. The following is a memorandum of the 
proceedings of the council : 

‘* HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THS PoTomic, 
Fuirfax Court-house March 13, 1862. 

‘*A council of the generals commanding army corps, at the heai- 
quarters of the army of the Potomac, were of the opinion— 

‘T, That the enemy having retreated from Manassas to Gordonsville, 
behind the Rappahannock and Rapidan, it is the opiuionof the generg!s 

y corps that the operations to be carried on will be 
from Uld Point Comfort, between the York and Jamcs 
















hat the enemy’s vessel, Merrimac, can be neutralized. 
I 1s of transportation, sufficient for an immediate 
he force to its new base, can be ready at Washington and 
» move down the Potomac ; and 

1t a naval auxiliary force can be had, to silence, or aid in 
the enemy’s batteries on the York river. 

‘ce to be left to cover Washington shall be such as 
entire feeling of security for its safety from menace. (Unani- 
















foregoing cannot be, the army should then be moved 


against the enemy, behind the Rappahannock, at the earliest possible 








moment, and the means for constructing bridges, repairing railroads, 
and stocking them with materials suflicient for supplying the army, 
should at once be collected, for both the Orange and Alexandria and 
Aquia and Richmond railroads, (Unanimous.) 

‘¢N, B.—That with the forts on the right bank of the Potomac fully 
garrisoned, and those on the left bank occupied, a covering force, 
infront of the Virginia line, of 25,000 men would suffice. Keys, Heint- 
zelman, and McDowell. Atotal of 40,000 men for the defense of the 
city would suffice.’? (Sumner.) 

This was assented to by myself, and immediately communicated to 
the War Department. The following reply was received the same day: 

‘*War DEPARTMENT, March 13,1862. 

‘The President having considered the plan of operations agreed upon 
by yourself and the commanders of army corps, makes no objection to 
the same, but gives the following directions as to its execution : 

‘J, Leave such force at Manassas Junction as shall make it entirely 
certain that the enemy shall not repossess himse!f of that position and 
line of communication. 

‘¢2, Leave Washington entirely secure. 

“<3. Move the remainder of the force down the Potomac, choosing a 
new base at Fortress Monroe, or anywhere between here and there, or, 











it all events, move such remainder of the army at once in pursuit of 
the enemy by some route. 
«EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

‘¢ Major-Genera: Gzorce B. McCLeiLan.’’ 

My preparations were at once begun in accordance 1 
tions, and on the 16th of March the following instruc 
Gencrals Banks and Wadsworth: 

‘< HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE Poromac, March 16, 1862. 

“SiR : You will post your command in ‘inity of Manassas, in- | 
trench yourself strongly W Cave 3 well out to the 
front. | 

“« Your first 
ington to M 
cations with t 
Gap railway 
four regime 
































ling of the railway from Wash- 
in order to open your communi- 
2h. As soon ag the Manassas 
, ench a brigade of infantry, say 
ries, at or near the point where the 
Something like two regiments of 
vicinity to occupy Winchester, and 
outh of the railway and up the Shenan- 
h Chester gap, which might perhays be 
y a detachment of infantry, well intrenched. 
Occupy by 
Junction and Warrenton itself, and also some 
on the Orange and Alexandria railroad, as 
is repaired. 
rved by the cavalry. Besides the two 
ne , er regiment of cavalry will be at your dis- 
towards the Occoquan, and probably a fourth towards 




















«To recapitulate, = most important points which should engage | 
us follows : | 





oll 
, and another force, (a brigade) also well in- | 


Z. 
t the railway bridges . 
oyment of the cavalry well to the front. | 


Eig | 3. C 
seor-| +64, Grand guards at Warrenton Junction and in advance, a3 far as | 
| the Rapmabannock, if posse, 


“5. Great care to be exercised to obtain full and early information 
as to the enemy. 
; — The general object is to cover the line of the Potomac and Wash- 
ington. 
‘ The above is communicated by command of Major-General McClellan, 
“3. W , Assistant Adjutant-General. 
“ Major General N. P. Bayxs, » 


** Commanding Fifth Corps, Army of the Potomac.”’ 
‘* HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE mac, March 16, 1862. 

‘Sir: The command to which you have been assigned, ———- 
tions of the President, as military governor of the District of Columbia, 
embraces the geographical limits of the District, and will also include 
the city of Alexandria, the defensive works south of the Potomac, from 
the Occoquan to Difficult creek, and the post of Fort Washington. 

; ‘**T inclose a list of the troops and of the defenses embraced in these 
imits. 

‘General Banks will command at Manassas Junction, with the divi- 
sions of Williams and Shields, composing the fifth corps, but you should, 
nevertheless, exercise vigilance in your front, carefully guard the ap- 
proaches in that quarter, and maintain the duties of advanced guards. 
You will use the same precautions on either flank. 

‘All troops not actually needed for the police of Washington and 
Georgetown, for the garrisons north of the Potomac, and for other indi- 
cated special duties, should be moved to the south side of the river. 

‘Tn the centre of your front you should post the main body of your 
troops, and proper proportions at suitable distances towards your right 
and left flanks. Careful patrols will be made, in order thoroughly to 
scour the country in front, from right to left. 

‘«Tt is specially enjoined upon you to maintain the forts and their ar- 
maments in the best possible order, to lodk carefully to the instruction 
and discipline of their garrisons, as well as all other troops under your 
command, and, by frequent and rigid inspections, to insure the attain- 
ment of these ends. 

‘* The care of the railways, canals, depots, bridges, and ferries, within 
the above-named limits, will devolve upon you, and you are to insure 
their security and provide for their protection by every means in your 
power. You will also protect the depots of the public stores and the 
transit of stores to troops in active service. 

‘« By means of patrols you will thoroughly scour the neighboring 
country, south of the Eastern Branch, and also on pee right, and you 
will use every possible precaution to intercept mails, goods and persons 
passing anauthorized to the enemy’s lines. 

“The necessity of maintaining good order within your limits, and 
especially in the capital of the nation,cannot be too strongly enforced. 

‘* You will forward and facilitate the movement of all troops destined 
for the active part of the army of the Potomac, and especially the traasit 
of detachments to their proper regiments and corps. 

‘The charge of the new troops arriving in Washington, and of al! 
troops temporarily there, will devolve upon you. You will form them 
into provisional brigades, promote their instruction and discipline, and 
{acilitate their equipment. Report all arrivals of troops, their strength, 
composition, and equipment, by every opportunity. 

‘« Besides the regular reports and returns, which you will be required 
to render to the Adjutant-Generalof the army, you will make to these 
headquarters a consolidated report of your command, every Sunday 
morning, and monthly returns on the first day of each month. 

‘: The foregoing instructions are communicated by command of Major 


General McClellan. 
‘¢S. WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

“ Brigadier-General J. S. Wapswortn, 

‘“ Military Governor of the Districf Columbia. 

The Secretary of War had expressed a desire that I should communt- 
cate to the War Department my designs with regard to the employment 
of the army of the Potomac in an official form. I submitted, on the 19th 
of March, the following : 

‘* HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAO, 
‘« Theological Seminary, Va., March 19, 1862. 

‘« Sin: I have the honor to submit the following notes on the proposed 
operations of the active portion of the army of the Potomac. 

‘‘ The proposed plan of campaign is to assume Fort Monroe as the firet 
base of operations, taking the line of Yorktown and West Point upon 
Richmond as the line of operaffons, Richmond being the objective point. 
It is assumed that the fall of Richmond involves that of Norfoik and the 
whole of Virginia ; also, that we shall fight a decisive battle between 
West Point and Richmond, to give which battle the rebels will concen- 
trate all their available forces, understanding, as they will, that it in- 
volves the fate of their cause. It therefore follows— 

‘“1st. That we should collect all our available forces, and operate 
upon adjacent lines, maintaining perfect communication between our 
columns. 

«2d. That no time should be lost in reaching the field of battle. 

‘‘ The advantages of the Peninsula between York and James rivers are 
too obvious to need explanation ; it is also clear that West Point should 
as soon as possible be reached, and used as our main depot, that we 
may have the shortest line of land transportation for our supplies, and 
the use of the York river. 

‘« There are two methods of reaching this point— 

‘1st. By moving directly from Fort Monroe as a base, and trusting 
to the roads for our supplies, at the same time landing a strong corps 
as near Yorktown as possible, in order to turn the rebel lines of defense 
south of Yorktown ; then to reduce Yorktown and Gloucester by a siege, 
in all probability involving a delay of weeks, perhaps. 

‘¢2d. To make a combined naval and land attack upon Yorktown, the 
first object of the campaign. This leads to the most rapid and decisive 
results. To accomplish this. the navy should at once concentrate upon 
the York river all their.availal!e and most powerful batteries ; its re- 
duction should not in that case require many hours. A strong corps 
would be pushed up the York, under cover of the navy, directly upon 
West Point, immediately upon the fall of Yorktown, and we could at 
once establish our new base of operations at a distance of some twenty- 
five miles from Richmond, with every facility for developing ard bring- 
ing into play the whole of our available force on either or both banks 
of the James. 

It is impossible to urge too strongly the absolute necessity of the full 
co-operation of the navy asa part of this programme. Without it the 
operations may be prolonged for many weeks, and we may be forced 
to carry in front several strong positions which, by their aid, could 
be turned without serious loss of either time or men. 

“‘It is also of first importance to bear in mind the fact already 
alluded to, that the capture of Richmond necessarily involves the 
prompt fall of Norfolk, while an operation against Norfolk, if success- 
ful, as the beginning of the campaign, facilitates the reduction of Rich- 
mond merely by the demoralization of the rebel troops involved, and 
that after the fall of Norfolk we should be obliged to undertake the 
capture of Richmond by the same means which would have accom- 
plished it in the beginning, having meanwhile afforded the rebels 
ample time to perfect their defensive arrangements, for they would 
well know, from the moment the army of the Potomac changed tts 
base to Fort Monroe, that Richmond must be its ultimate object. 

‘Jt may be summed up in a few words, that, for the prompt suc- 
cess of this campaign, it is absolutely necessary that the navy should 
at once throw its whole available force, its most powerful vessels, 
against Yorktown. There is the most important point—there the knot 
to be cut. An immediate decision upon the subject-matter of this 


| communication is highly desirable, and seems called for by the exi- 


gencies of the occasion. ands onitini os 
“Tam, sir, very re ‘our 0 ent servant, 
a Very ee GEORGE B. MoCLELLAN, Major-General. 

‘“‘ Hon. E. M. Sranton, Secretary of War.” : 

In the meantime the troops destined to form the active army were 
collected in camps convenient to the points of embarkation, and every 
preparation made to embark them as rapidly as possible when the 
transports were ready. 

A few days before sailing for Fort Monroe, while still encamped near 
Alexandria, I met the President, by appointment, on a steamer. He 
there informed me that he had been strongly p: to take General 
Blenker’s division from my command and give it to General Fre- 
mont. His Excellency was good enough to suggest several reasons for 
not taking Blenker’s division from me. I assented to the force of his 
suggestions, and was extremely gratified by his decision to allow the 
division to remain with the army of the Potomac. It was, therefore, 
with surprise that I received, on the 31st, the following note : 

“* Executive Mansion, WasmsxGton, March 31, 1862. 

«< My Dear Sir—This morning I felt constrained to order Blenker’s 
division to Fremont, and I write this to assure you that I did so with 
great pain, understanding that you would wish it otherwise. If you 
could know the full pressure of the case, I am confident that you would 


3 | justify it, even beyond a mere acknowledgment that the commander-iu- 
intrenched, in the vicinity of Manassas, | chief may order what he pleases. 


Yours, very truly, 


‘ A. LINCOLN. 

‘¢ Major-General MoCiettay.”’ 

To this I replied, in substance, that I regretted the order, and could 
iil afford to lose ten thousand troops which had been counted upon 
in forming my plan of campaign, but.as there was no semety, Loess 
vield, and do the best I could without them. In a conversation with 
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the President, a few hours afterwards, I repeated verbally the same 
thing, and expressed my regret that Blenker’s division had been given 
to General Fremont from apy pressure other than the requirements of 
the national exigency. 1 was partially relieved, however, by the Pre- 
sident’s positive and emphatic assurance that I might be confident that 
no more troops beyond these ten thousand should in any event be taken 
from me, or in any way detached from my command. 

At the time of the evacuation of Manassas by the enemy, Jackson 
was at Winchester, our forces occupying Charlestown, and Shie!ds’ 
reaching Bunker Hillon the 11th. On the morning of the 12th, a bri- 
gade of General Banks’ troops, under General Hamilton, entered Win- 
chester, the enemy having left at 5 o’clock the evening before, his rear 
guard of cavairy leaving an hour before our advance entered the place. 
The enemy having made his preparations for evacuation some days be- 
fore, it was not possible to intercept his retreat. On the 13th the mass 
of Banks’ corps was concentrated in the immediate vicinity of Winches- 
ter, the enemy being in the rear of Strasburg. 

On the 19th General Shields occupied Strasburg, driving the enemy 
twenty miles south to Mount Jackson. 

On the 20th the first division of Banks’ corps commenced its move- 
ment towards Manassas, in compliance with my letter of instructions 
of the 16th. 

Jackson probably received iaformation of this movement, and sup- 
posed that no force of any consequence was left in the vicinity of Win- 
chester, and upon the falling back of Shields to that place, for the pur- 
pose of enticing Jackson in pursuit, the latter promptly followed, 
whereupon ensued a skirmish on the 22d, in which General Shields was 
wounded, and an affair at Winchester on the 23d, resulting in the defeat 
of Jackson, who was pursued as rapidly as the exhaustion of our troops 
and the difficulty of obtaining supplies permitted. It is presumed that 
the full reports of the battle of Winchester were forwarded direct to 
the War Department by General Banks. 

It being now clear that the enemy had no intention of returning by 
the Manassas route, the following letter of April Ist was written t» 
General Banks: 


« Heapquvarrers Army oF THs Potomac, 
**On board the Commodore, April 1, 182. 

“ Gexexat—The change in affuirs in the valley of the Shenandoah 
hag rendered necessary a corresponding departure, temporarily at least, 
from the plan we some days since agreed upon. 

In my arrangements L assume that you have with you a force am- 
ply sufficient to drive Jackson before you, provided he is not reinforced 
largely. I also assume that you may find it impossible to detach any- 
thing towards Manassas for some days, probably not until the opera- 
tions of the main army Lave drawn all the rebel force towards Rich- 
msi. 

* You are aware that General Sumner has for some days been at Ma- 
naseas Junction with two divisions of infantry, six batteries, and two re- 
giments of cavalry, and that a reconnoissance to the Rappahanock forced 
the enemy to destroy the railway bridge at Rappahannock Station, on 
the Orange and Alexandria railroad. Since that time our cavalry have 
found nothing on this side of the Rappahannock in that direction, and it 
seems clear that we have no reason to fear any return of the rebels in 
that quarter. Their movements near Fredericksburg also indicate a 
final abandonment of that neighborhood. I doubt whether Johnson 
will now reinforco Jackson with a view of offensive operations. The 
time is probably passed when he cou'd have gained anything by doing 
so. Ihave ordered in one of Sumner’s divisions, that of Richardson, 
Jate Sumner’s to Alexandria for embarkation. Blenker’s has beon de 
tached from the army of the l’otomac, and ordered to report to General 
Fremont. 

“ Aberorombie is probably at Warrenton Junction to-day. Geary is 
at White Vlains. 

* Two regiments of cavalry have been ordered out, and are now on 
the way to relieve the two regiments of Sumner. 

** Four thousand infantry and one battery leave Washington at once 
for Manassas, Some three thousand more will move in one or two 
days, and soon after some three thousand additional. 

*] willorder Blenker to march on Strasburg and to report to you for 
temporary duty, so that should you find a large force in your front you 
can avail yourself of his aid ag soon as possible. Please direct him to 
Winchester, thence to report to the Adjutant-General of the army for 
orders ; but keep him until you are sure what you have in front. 

“In regard to your own movements, the most important thing at pre- 
sent is to throw Jackson well back, and then to assume such a position 
as to enable you to prevent his returns. As soon as the railway commn- 
nications are re-established it will be probably important and advisable 
to move on Staunton, but this would require secure communications, 
anda force of from twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand for active 
operations. It should also be nearly coincident with my own move on 
Richmond, at all events not so long before it as to enable the rebels to 
concentrate on you, and then return on me. I fear that you cannot be 
ready in time, although it may come in very well with a force less than 
that I have mentioned, after the main battle near Richmond. When 
General Sumner leaves Warrenton Junction, General Abercrombie wi 
be placed in immediate command of Manassas and Warrenton Junction 
under your general orders. Please inform me frequently by te! 
and otherwise as to the state of things in your front. . 

“Tam, very truly, yours, 
“GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, Mujor General Commanding. 

Major General N. P. Banks, Commanding Fifth Corps. 

« P, 8.—From what I bave just learned, it would seem that the reg 
ments of cavalry‘intended for Warrenton Junction have gone to Hu 
per’s Ferry. Of the four additional regimenis placed under your 
orders, two should as promptly as possible move by the shortest route 
on Warrenton Junction. 

“Lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, Major-General Commandiny.” 

This letter needs no further explanation than to say that it was my 
intention, had the operations in that quarter remained under my charee, 
either to have resumed the defensive position marked out in the letter 
of March 16, or to have advanced General Banks upon Staunton as might 
in the progress of events seem advisable. sg 

It is to be remembered that when I wrote the preceding and following 
le:ters of April 1, I had no expectation of being relieved from the charge 
of the operations in the Shenandoah valicy, the President’s war order 
No. 3 giving no intimation of such an intention, and that so far as refer- 
ence was made to final operations after driving Jackson back and tak- 
ing such a position as to prevent his return, no positive orders were 
giverin the letter, the matter being left for future consideration, when 
the proper time arrived for a decision, 

From the following letter to the Adjutant-General, dated April 1, 
1° °2, it will be seen that I left for the defense of the national capital and 
its approaches, when I sailed for the Peninsula, 73,456 men, with 109 
pieces of light artillery, including the 32 pieces in Washington alluded 
to, but not enumerated in my letter to the Adjutant-General. It will 
also be seen that I recommended other available troops in New York 
(more than 4,000) to be at once ordered forward to reinforce them. 

* HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE ’oTOMAC, 
** Steamer Commodore, April 1, 1862. 

‘© G@pneRaL: Ihave to request that you will lay the following commu- 
nication before the Hon. Secretary of War. 

“ The approximate numbers and positions of the troops left near and 
in rear of the Potomac are as follows : 

“ Gen. Dix has, after guarding the railroads under his charge, suf- 
cient to give him 5,000 for the defense of Baltimore, and 1.985 ayaila- 
bie for the Eastern Shore, Annapolis, &c. Fort Delaware is very well 
garrisoned by about 400 men. 4 

«“ The garrisons of the forts around Washington amount to 10,¢00 
men; other disposable troops now with General Wadsworth about 

11,400 men. 

“The troops employed in guarding the various railways in Maryland 
amount to some 3,359 men. These it is designed to relieve, being old 
regiments, by dismounted cavalry, and to seud forward to Manassas. 

**General Abercrombie cccupics Warrenton with a force, which, in- 
cluding Colonel Geary, at White Plains, and the cavalry to be at his dis- 
posal, will amount to some 7,750 men, with 12 pieces of artillery. 

‘¢] have the honor to request that all the troops organized for service 
in Pennsylvania and New York, and in any of the Eastern States, may 
be ordered to Washington. I learn from Governor Curtin that there are 
some $500 men now ready in Pennsylvania. This forceI should be 

lad to have sent to Manassas. Four thousand men from General 

adsworth I desire to be ordered to Manassas. These troops, with the 
railroad guards above alluded to, will make upa force under the com- 
mand of General Abercrombie of something like 18,639 men. 

** It is my design to push General Blenker’s divisicn from Warrenton 
upon Strasburg. He should remain at Strasburg long enough toallow 
matters to assume a definite form in that region before proceeding to 
his ultimate destiuation. 5 

‘The troops in the valley of the Shenandoah will thus, including 
Blenker’s division, 10,028 strong, with 24 pieces of artillery ; Banks’ 
5th corps, which embraces the command of General Shields, 19.687 
strong, with 41 guns, some 3,652 disposable cavalry, and the railroad 
guards, abort 2700 men, amount to about 35.467 men. 


















‘¢ It is designed to relieve General Hooker by one regiment, say §50 
men, being, with some 590 cava'ry, 1,350 men on the lower Potomac. 
“To recapitulate : At Warrenton there is to be....... 7,780 men. 
“ At Manassas, say a ee. 10.859 “ 
‘¢In the valley of the Shenandoah.... eooe 00,467 86 
On the lower Potomac........ccccee ees cece ceeecees 







1,350 “ 
55,45! 


20 


6 In all ..ccccccce cece cece cece cesscssenecs 


‘¢ There would thus be left for the garrisons and the front of Wash- 
ington, under General Wadsworth, some 18.000, inclusive of the bat- 
teries under instruction. The troops organizing or ready for service 
in New York, I learn, will probably number more than four thousand. 
These should be assembled at Washington, subject to disposition where 
their services may be most required. 

“Tam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“GEORGE B, McCLELLAN, Major-Genevai Commanding. 

«“ Brig-Gen. L. Tuomas, Adjulant-General United States Army.”’ 

The following letter from Genera! Barry shows that thirty-two 
(32) field guns, with men, horses, and equipments, were also left in 
Washington city when the army sailed. These were the batteries under 
instruction referred to above. 

“¢ HEADQUARTERS, INSPECTOR OF ARTILLERY, 
Washington, December 16, 1862. 

« Gexerat: It having been stated in various public prints, and in 
a speech of Senator Chandler, of Michigan, in his place in the United 
States Senate, quoting what he stated tu be a portion of the testimony 
of Brigadier-General Wadsworth, military governor of Washington, be- 
fore the joint Senate and House committee on the conduct of the war, 
that Major-General McClellan had left an insufficient force for the de- 
fense of Washington, and not a gun on whrels— 

‘* ] have to contradict this charge as follows : 

‘* From official reports made at the time tome (the chief of artillery of 
the army of the Potomac) and now in my possession, by the comroanl- 

pg officer of the light artillery troops left in camp in the city of Was! 
jn ston by your orders, it appears that the following named field batte 
rics were left ; 

«« Battery C, 1st New York artillery, Captain Barnes 
K, 1st New York artilery, Captain Crounse, 6 guns ; battery 
York artillery, Captain Robinson, 6 guns ; 9th New York independent 
battery, Captain Monzordi,6 guns ; 16th New York independent battery, 
Captain Locke ; battery A, 2d batta York artillery, Captain 

















Hfogan, G guns; battery B, 21 battalion New York artillery, Captain 
McMahon, 6 guns : total of batteries, 32 guns. 

‘* With the exception of a few horses which could have been procured 
from the quartermaster’s department in a few hours, the batteries were 
all fit for immediate service, excepting the 16th New York battery, 
which having been previously ordered, ou General Wadsworth’s appii- 
cation, to report to him for special service, was unequipped with e?ther 
guns or horses. 

“Tam, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“W. F. BARRY, 
“ Brig.-Gen. Inspector of Artillery United States Army. 
* Maj.-Gen. McCiettan, Unil/ed Slates Arimy.”’ 

It is true that Blenker’s division, which is included in the the force 
enumerated by me, was under orders to re-cuforce General Fremont, 
but the following dispatch from the Sccretary of War, dated Mirch 31. 
18°2, will show that I was authorize i to detain him at Strasburg unti 

















his ultimate destination ; in other words, uniil Jackson was d 

vf. And had he b-en detained there, instead o. mov 

Ferry and Franklin, under other or 
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matters essumed a definite form in that region, before proceed: ¢ ts 
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s, it is prob bie that Ge 

Janks would have defeated Jackson, instead of being Linaself obliged 
subsequently to retreat to Williamsport. 

«& Wan Department, Wasuincton, D, C., March 351, 1862. 

‘‘ The order iv respect to Blenker is not designed to hinder or del 

the movement of Richardson, or any other force. Ile can 

whefever you desire him as long as required for your moveme 

in any position you desire. The order is simply to place him i Si 

for re-enforcing Fremont, a3 soon as your dispositions will permit, : 














nd 
he may go to Harper’s Ferry by such route and at such time as you 


shall direct. State your own wishes as to the move 
how it shall be made. 


ment, when and 








valley, with the Manassas Gap railroad leading from this valley to 
Washington ; and it will be admitted,I presume, that Banks occupying 
the Shenandoah valley, was in the best position to defend not only that 
ap roach to Washington, but the roads to Harper’s Ferry and above. 

The number of troops left by me for the defense of Washington, as 
given in my letter to the Adjutant-General, were taken from the latest 
official returns of that date, and these, of course, constituted the most 
— ~ and authentic source from which such information could ve 
ob tained. 

Another statement made by General Hitchcock before the ‘‘ Committee 
on the Conduct of the War,” in reference to this same order, should be 
noticed. He was asked the following question: ‘‘ Do you understand 
now that the movement made by General McClellan to Fort Monroe, and 
up the York river, was in compliance with the recommendation of the 
council of generals commanding corps, and held at Fairfax Court-house 
on the 13th of March last, or in violation of it?” 

To which he replied as follows: “I have considered, and do now con- 
sider, that it was ia violation of the recommendation of that council in 

wo important 7 » particular being that portion of this 
report which rep: eeing to the expedition by 
way of the Peninsu er Merrimac could first bo 

neutralized ] 
* * 
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**] told Mr. Watson, Ass ary of 
ht meke his mind perfectly easy about the M 
r; that she could never get there, for I had am 
” 
‘ ir V. Fox, Assistaut Secretary of the Navy, testifies before 
the Committe follows : 
‘General McClellan expected the navy to neutralize the Merrimac, 
and I promised t it should be done.’ 
General Keyes, commanding 4th army corps, testifies as follows before 
the committee : 
‘* During the time that the subject ef the 
I had refused to consent to the Peninsula 














sent word to the Navy Department and asked two ¢ i : 
whether the Merrimac was certainly neutralized, or not? Secon 

li r the navy was in a condition to co-operate cficiently with the 
usmy to break through between Yorktown and Gloucester Point? 1 





both of these. an 
M rrin ac Was ne ity 
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s were returned in the afiirmative ; tl 9 
zed, and the navy was in a condition to co- 
en Yorktown und Glouces 
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Before starting for the P a, I instructe utenant-Colonel B.S 
Al d States corps of er ers, to visit Manassas 
Junction 1g upon the 
de iv with a small 
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in front of Wash’ngton, wl r were the fear ty, did not 
deem it necessary tu carry out my plans and ns to them. 
Had Manassas been placed in cot ion for as g fense, and it 
commun ons secured as recommended by Colone 
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neral Pope’s campaign would probably hay 
‘ Wasminecton, D. C., 2 
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* EDWIN M. STANTON, Secvelary of War. 
“© Moi.-Gen. McCirtray.”” = 
Without including General Blenker’s division, there w 
meu sud $5 picces of light artillery, which w 
stances, I deemed more than adequate to insure the 











if they had attempted such a movement, their progress 
slow and difficult, as it woula have involved the recon 


to the front, to give timely notice of any approach of the enemy, had 
nforced, and I left seven regiments of cavalry for thi 
express purpose, they could not by any possibility have reached Washi 
ington before there would have been time to concentrate the en- 
tire forces left for its defense, as well as those at Baltimore, at any 
necessary point. 

It was clear to my mind. as T reiterate? to the authorities, thot the 
movement of the army of the ’otomac won!ld have the effect to draw off 
the hostile army from Manassas to the defense of their capital, and thu 
free Washington from menace. The opinion was contirmed the moment 
the movement commenced, or rather as soon as the enemy became 
aware of our intentions; for with the exception of Jac n’s for 
some 15,000, which his instructions show to have been intend 
rate in such a way as to preveut McDowell's corps fror 
re-enforce me, no rebel force of any magnitude made it ( 
front of Washington during the progress of our operations on the I’ 
sula ; nor until the order was given for my returu from Llurriso l 
ing was Washington again threatened. 

Surrounded as Washington was, with numerous and strong fi 
tions, well garrisoned, it was manifest that theenemy could not afl 
to detach from his main army a force sufficient to assail them. 

It is proper to remark, that just previous to my departure for 
Monroe, I sent my chief of staff to General Hitchcock, who at th 
held staff relations with his excellency the President and the $ 
of War, to submit to him a list of the troops I proposed to leayé for t 
defence of Washington, and the positions in which I designed posti 
them. Genera! Hitchcock, after glancing his ¢ rer the list, ob 
served that he was not the judge of what was required for defer 
the capital ; that General McCicilan’s position was such as 
him to understand the subject much better than he did, a 
sumed that if the force designated was, in his fucer 
nothing more would be required. He was then tol y 
that I would be glad to have his opinion, as an old and 
officer ; to this he replied, that as I had had the ent 
defenses for a long time, I was the best judge of what 
and he declined to give any oiber expression of opinior 
time. 

On the 2d of April, the day following my departure for Fort Mon: | 
Generals Hitchcock and Thomas were directed by the Secretary o! 
War to examine and report whether the President's instructions to mo, 
of March § and 13 had been complied with; on the same day their 
report was submitted, and their decision was— 

« That the requirement of the President, that th 
shall be left entirely secure, haz not been fully c 

Tho President, in his letter to me on the 9th of Ay 
now allow me toask, do you really think Ishould permit t 
Richmond, via Manassas Junction, to this city, to be entire!) 
except what resistance could be presented by icss than tweut 
sand unorganized troops.” 

In the report ef Generals Hitchcock and Thomas, alluded to, it i 
acknowledged that there was no danger of an attack from the dire 
of Manassas, in these words: ‘In regard to occupying Manas 
tion, as the enemy have destroyed the railroads icaci 
be fair to assume that they have no intention of returnin c- 
cupation of their late position, and therefore no large force wouli L 
necessary to hold that position.’ 

That, as remarked before, was precisely the view I took, of it, au 
this was enforced by the subsequent movements of the enemy 

In another paragraph of the report it is stated that fifty-five thou 
men was the number considered adequate for the cefense of the capital. 

hat General McClellan, in his enumeration of the forces lett, lh 
cluded Banks’ army corps, operating in the Shenandoah val! 
whether this corps should be regarded as available for the pr 
of Washington, they decline to express an opinion. 

At the time this report was made, the only enemy on any approach 
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to Washington was Jackson's force. in front of Banks in the Shenandoah 
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Washington against any force the enemy could bring against it, for the | i e of them ben 
fullowing reasons : the left of the railroad lea 10 tions « 

The light troops I had thrown forward under General § n in | by the enemy’s works. 7 his road, on t 
pursuit of the rebel army, after the evacuation of Mana-s: i Centre. | Hea t ‘ 
ville, had driven their rear guard across Cedar run, and ptent ex- | t l t 
peditions from Sumner’s corps had forced them bey i the Rappahan. | ™ 
nock. They had destroyed all the railroad bridges behind U by | u V thst 
indicating that they did not intend to return over that r j, | the int 
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lat i to be commanded. $ supposed there willl 1 four 
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“ Captain Frep. R. Mcntarr—Preseni.” 
‘¢ Wastincton, April 6, 1862. 
f the instructions which I gave 
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f this subject at the 
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cured. 
st manner,so far as my observations ex- 
un, near Union mills, and just 

lt or thoroughly repaired, and 
batteries, should be erected oa 
§ to pre $ well as the railroad bridge. 
cation by land would then be through or near Centre 
oad used by the encmy. 
ould detain me here: but I hope 
My health is much improved. 
nt servant, 
ieutenant-Colonel, Aide-de-Camp. 
-General J. G. BARNARD, 

if Engineer, Army of the Polomac.” 
I may be pe tted also to mentionthat the plans (also unexecuted 
by my successor) indicated in my letter of instructions to General 
Banks, dated March 16, 1862, for intrenching Chester gap and the point 
where the Manassas railroad crosses the Shenandoah, were for the pur- 
pose of preventing even the attempt of such a raid as that of Jackson 
in the month of May following. 
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Fepruary 20, 1864. 


MILITARY INCIDENTS OF THE FIRST PERIOD. | road to 
Refore taking up the history of the embarkation and Peninsula cam- | This was 
paign, I should remark that during the fall and winter of 1£61-’62, while | elapse befi 
the army of the Potomac was in position in front of Washington, recon-| Everything 
noissances were made from time to time,and skirmishes frequently oc- | cavalry, artil 
curred, which were of great importance in the education of the troops, | of mar‘ h were 5: fe 
ct here were at Fort M 










on the road from Newport News 


now evident that some days must 


ion of the 
al 














toming them to the pre ce of the enemy, and giving them con- | 31, ready to 
ec under fire. There were many instances of individual gallantry | move, two divisions of tl {th corps, and 
displayed iu th reports of them will be found among the | one division of the 2d corps ular infantry, 
ducuments which accompany this report. of cavalry 


One of the most brilliant of these affairs was that which took place at | before named, in all about 58,000 men and 100 guns, besides the divi- 
Drainsville, on December 20, 1861, when the 3d brigade of McCall’s di- | 
wsion, under Brigadier-General EK. 0. C. Ord, with Easton’s battery, 
routed gui pu d four regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, anda 
battery of six pieces 

Tke cverations of Br 
mac, during the mont 
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| together with Hunt's arti ery reserve and the regiment 
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igadier-Gencral F. W. Lander on the Upper Poto- 
of January and February, 1862, frustrated the 
attcmpts of General J son against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Cumberland, &c., and obl 1 him to fall back to Winchester. His cor 
stitution was impaired by the hardships he had experienced, and on ti 
21 March t! arless General Lander expired, a victim to the exc 
fatigue of the car n. 


1 issued by the War De- 
neies under my control, 
zing he troops under G ral Wool 
about 10,000 men, which was to be assigned to the Ist 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

The counci!.composed of the four corpscommanders, organized by tl 
President of the United Stat at its meeting on the 13th of March, | 
adopted Fort Monroe as the base of operations for the movement of the 
army of the Potomac upon Richmond. For the promptand successful 
execution of the projected operation, it was regardedjby all as necessary 
that the whole of the four corps should be employed, with at least the 
addition of ten th nd men drawn from the forces in ‘the vicinit 
Fortress Monroe, that position and its dependencies beit 
amply protected by the naval force in its neighborieo 
vance of the main a up the Peninsula, so that it couk 
left with a small garrison. 
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In addition to the land forces, the co-operation of the navy was 
desired in the projected attack upon Yorktown and Glour rr, as | afl 
: , naa P| as the navy pre- 
| n until after 
| 
| 





well as controlling the York and James rivers for Ul 
flanks, and the use of tl nsports bringing supplie 
With these expectations, a or reas stated elsewhere in this 

my original plan of moving by Urbana and West Point was abandor 
and the line with Fort Monroe as a base adopted. In the rom 
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for the army to the ninsula by water, the vessels were o1 y | o1 
ordered to rendezvous at Annapolis; but upon the evacuation of | port ior A t caus 
Manassas and the lower batteries of the Potomac by the enemy, it be- | be developed wh ch frustrated th y v g é 
came more convenient to embark the troops and material at Alexandria, | tations. 
and ord that effect were at once given. s of tl 
In mz y the preliminary arrangements for the movement } an > up 
determined that the fi ps, General McDowell's, should m« | villi 
unit first, and eflecta g either at the Sand-box, some fu } n 
south of Yorktown, in o o turn all the enemy’s defenses ¢ oi 
point, Howard’s bridge, Big Bethel, &c., or else, shou xist it 
cumstances ble, land on the Gloucester side of Ist cor ne iry, on the left bank of 
river, and mov j t. ithe s i move it on G sterand West Point, in 
The transports, however, arrive e. In ¢ 1 reverse whatever force the enemy might have on the 
therefore, to expedite matt ded to embark the army by div I Lhim t his 
- army corps toget I h t r t from I 
) troo} rt ure In determ g ti ‘ 1 1 the want of 7 
order of embarkation, convenie! d expedition were espec y cor st ‘ t anee, Corr 
sulted, except that the first ras to be embarked last, as I intended l i | i 
to move it in mass to the } ’ disembarkation, and to land it on e Ir j t in ¢ nt part 
either bank of the York, as *n be determi " maps and g iphical memoirs or papers to ¥ 
On the 17th of March Ham of the 3d corps, embarked | had. Er courses to streams and roads v 
at Alexandria, aud proceede , With the following and no d could be placed on t 
Nn, D. C., March 17, This dif v1 been { i to twiths t i t ( 
‘* You will, on your a sport to Ger the Stat \ 1, thre 1 which 1 } ex 
and request him to as g your division. 1] te be ‘ yt the 
will remain at Fort Mc int General McClellan. | worthy son of infort N s, however 
Should Gencral Wool re re tl F of your division in rey ! re &. posses or W t y lit c t 
an attack, you will obey his orders, and use every eilurt to carry out his | and no ehensive t ( 
vicvs On the od, the following 0 8 were gly ior t t of t 
“R.B MARGY, Chief of Sia. 4th: ; 
“ GeneralC. S. Hamittoy, Commanding Division, 1} * Porter’s 1 Hamilton’s divisio 1A 
On the 22d of March, as soon as transportation was ly, G 1} cory nds : vision. of the 2 
Fitz John Porter’s division, of the same corps, cm Genel , Dn. ¢ ng 8d corps, ti it 
Heintzelman was ordered to accompaly it, under the fuil ia } t Ol i r’s div sion, with A t6A.M 
tions : the t and New br to I i } 
6¢ HEADQUARTER This nw nd l tot t 
EMINS 22, 1862 nm Point t cts tl iy i lent force t 
« GexerAt—Upon the disembarkation cof Porter’s division Fort tha nd eut off the garr t hd t batter 
I have to request that ye no1 i ns, P i 1 be used , ! Li 
] ri hree fort to 4 i 
yt 1,} i t y fort 
vi 1 | 
: l | I will t 7A. M., by the New Bridge road 
to Yorktown from Newport New i rto York- | t ‘ pt ! ( 
town direct from Fort Monroe. If you find that t the « ! \ 1 will 1 i 8 A. M., by the } 
try will permit , CO 2 sation and mutual support betw 1 the } = » direct road to i Bets and Ww aso ch 
two divisi 11 to place one on each road. It will be best jj 
f 7 for the present, in order to give the | | ( tih m v 
tack Norfolk rather than Yorktos \ j L¢ 6A. M. (5 in advance) 
strong 1oissances well to tl tlbyvt J riv i . The 5th reg ‘YT 1" temr ar 
to asce! sition of the enen pickets. 11 it ( will m v s Will ¢ 
as possible, reinforce you by the 3 of your corps, and it |< Y 1 . thr v t ] ( e to tl 
pr that 2 part or th rps will also move frorm | it if l to Warv ( Ly mp at 
Ke 2, This will} y be determined before your disembar | } ( 
ka be informed accordingly. | try will move at 8.30 A. M. 
) important move in advance unt i 1 it will amp. On th 
nd give the encmy no ti I 17 liv a”? 
corps will receive detailed instruct ler i 1 on the 4th for the 





tion from General Van Vlict. m 

ible to mobilize your corps with the least possible 

prepared for an advance. I have directed extr 
cc., to be sent to Fort Monroe, so that all deii- 


y will be carried out to-mor 













s may pplied without delay. Warwick ¢ 
‘ I'lease report to me frequently and fully the condition of things on | the ‘H 
ew ficld of operations, and whatever intelligence you gain as to th |} &G 





in sufficient numbers at once, and endeavor to 





6 GEORGE B. } lth 
‘ Brigadier-General §. P. | il} two rear 
The remat divisions en ly itl d 





supplied. | wi 
On the Ist of April I embarked with the headquarters on the steamer 
Commodore, and reached Fort Monroe on the afternoon of the 2d. 
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was expected, unapproachable by reason of the Warwick river, and in- 
capable of being carried by assault. 

The troops composing the advance of each column were, during the 
afternoon, under a warm artillery fire, the sharpshooterg even of the 
right column being eugaged when covering reconnoigsances. 

It was at this stage and moment of the campaign that the following 
telegram was sent to me: 

ilies , “* ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S Orrice, April 4, 1862. 

‘* By direction of the President, General McDowell’s army corps has 
been detached from the force under your immediate command, and the 
general is ordered to report to the Secretary of War. Letter by mail. 

‘L. THOMAS, Adjutant-General. 

“ General McCLeLian.”? 


The President having promised, in an interview following his order 
of March 31, withdrawing Blenker’s division of 10,000 men from my 
command, that nothing of the sort should be repeated—that I miglit 
rest assured that the campaign should proceed, with no further deduc- 
tions from the force upon which its operations had been planned—I 
may confess to having been shocked at this order, which, with that of 
the Slst ultimo and that of the 3d, removed nearly 60,000 men from 
my command, and reduced my foree by more than one-third, after its 
task had been assigned ; its operations planned ; its fighting begun. To 
me the blow was most discouraging. It frustrated all my plans for im- 
pending operations. It fell when I was too deeply committed to with- 
draw. It left me incapable of continuing operations which had been 
begun. It compelled the adoption of another, a different, and a less 

ctive plan of campaign. It made rapid and brilliant operations im- 
ossible. It was a fatal error. ’ 

It was now, of course, out of my power to turn Yorktown by West 
Point. I bad, therefore, no choice left but to attack it directly in front, 
as I best could with the force at my command. 

Reconnoissances made under fire on that and the following day, deter- 
i that the sources of the Warwick river were, near Yorktown, 
commanded by its guns, while that stream for some distance from its 
mouth on the James river, was controlled by the confederate gunboats ; 
that the fords had been destroyed by dams, the approaches to which 
were generally through dense forests and deep swamps, and defended 
by extensive and formidable works; that timber felled for defensive 

urposes and the flooding of the roads, caused by the dams, had made 
ese Works apparently inaccessible and impossible to turn ; that York- 
town was strongly fortified, armed, and garrisoned, and connected with 
the defenses of the Warwick by forts and intrenchments, the ground in 
front ef which was swept by the guns of Yorktown. It was also ascer- 
| that the garrisons had been, and were daily being re-enforced by 
troops from Norfolk and the army under General J, E. Juhnson. Heavy 
rains made the roads to Fort Monroe impassable, and delayed the ar- 
rival of troops, ammunition, and supplies, while storms prevented for 






| reaching the vicinity of the mill, he found it altogether stronger than 
| 
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several days the sailing of transports from Hampton Roads, and the es- 
tablishment of depots on the crecks of York river, near the army. 
‘The ground bordering the Warwick river is covered by very dense and 










ive forests, the clearings being small and few. This, with the 
trative flatness of the country, and the alertness of the enemy, 
where in fi rendered thorough reconnoissances slow, danger- 
) | difficult, yet it was impossible otherwise to determine whether 
n assault was anywhere practicable, or whether the more tedious but 
sure operations of a siege must be resorted to. 

I made, on the 6th and 7th, close personal reconnoissances of the right 
nd lef enemy’s positions, which, with information acquired 








t of th 
-onvineed me that it was best to prepare for an assault by the 
employment of heavy guns, and some siege operations. 
Inst { it would have been simple folly. On the 7th I telegraphed 
to the President as follows: 

*¢ Heapquarters ARMY OF THE Potomac, April 7, 1862. 
elegram of yesterday is received. In reply,I have the honor 
hat my entire force for duty amounts to only about (85,000) 
eighty-five thousand men. General Wool’s command, as you will ob- 
¢ : from the accompanying order, has been taken out of my control, 
iithongh be has most cheerfully co-operated with me. The only use 
that can be made of his command is to protect my communications in 

> ! int. At this time only fifty-three thousand men have 
y are coming up as rapidly as my means of transpor- 

















efer to my despatch to the Secretary of War to-night, for 


the details ef our present situation. 


“GEO. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 
‘To tie Present, Washington, D. C.” 
Ou the same day I sent the following : 
“ HeapQuarTers ARMY OF THE l’OTOMAC, IN FRONT OF YORKTOWN, 
April 7, 1862—7 P. M. 
‘ Your telegram of yesterday arrived here while I was absent, exam- 
r the enemy’s right, which I did pretty closely. 

he whole line of the Warwick, which really heads within a mile of 
Yorktown, is strongly defended by detached redoubts and other fortifi- 
cations, armed with heavy and light guns. The approaches, except at 
Yorktown, are covered by the Warwick, over which there is but one, 
or, at most, two passages, both of which are covered by strong batter- 
It will be necessary to resort to the use of heavy guns, and some 
e operations, before we assault. All the prisoners state that Gene- 
| J. E. Johnston arrived at Yorktown yesterday with strong re-en- 
forcements. It seems clear that I shall have the whole force of the 
enemy on my hands—probably not less than (100,000) one hundred 
! and men, and probably more. In consequence of the loss of Bien- 
division and the Ist corps, my force is possibly less than that of 

the enemy, while they have all the advantage of position. 
‘Tam under great obligations to you for the offer that the whole forea 
ceria! of the Government will beas fully and as speedily under 
and as heretofore, or as if the new departments had not been 























‘‘Since my arrangements were made for this campaign, at least 
(50,000) fifty thousand men have been taken from my command. Since 
my despatch of the 5th inst., five divisions have been in close observa- 
tion of the enemy, and frequently exchanging shots. When my present 
comnind all joins, I shall have about (85,000) eighty-five thousand men 
f ty, from which a large force must be taken for guards, scouts, 
With this army I could assault the enemy’s works, and perhaps 
5 1; but were I in possession of their intrenchments, and as- 

y double my numbers, I should have no fears as to the result. 
ler the cir tances that have been developed since we arrived 
I feel fully impressed with the conviction that here is to be fought 
t battle that is to decide theexistingcontest. I shall, of course, 
tl {tack as soon as I can get up my siege train, and shall 


Ol nee tl 
do allin my ver to carry the enemy’s works, but to do this witha 





















reasonable degree of certainty requires, in my judgment, that I should, 
I le, have at least the whole of the 1st corps to land upon the Sev- 

rn river and attack Gloucester in the rear, 

‘* My present strength will not admit of a detachment sufficient for 

this purpose without materially impairing the efficiency of this column. 

Plig-Officer Goldsborough thinks the works too strong for his availiable 


























































In consequence of the delay the arrival of the horse trar ts M { VG vessels, unless I can turn Gloucester. I send, by mail, copies of his 
Alexandria, but a small portion of the cavalry had ar nd the ar- etter and one of the commander of the gunboats here. 
tillery reserve had not yet completed its disembarkati . [.. as far t “ GEO. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 
I found there the $d Pennsylvania cavalry and the 5th regular cavalry : r I fon. FE. M. Sranton, Secretary of War.’? 
the second regular cavalry and a portion of the Ist had arrived, but 1 it That] a small siege train and moderate supplies of intrench- 
disembarked. So few wagons had arrived that it was not possible to Y ing tools fc ch a countingency as the present. Immediate steps were 
move Casey’s division at all for several days, while the other divisions t t n to secure the necessary additions. While the engineer officers 
were obliged to move with scant supplies. were engaged in ascertaining the character and strength of all the de- 
As to the force and position of the enemy the information then in our di with the | f the configuration of the ground in front of Yorkfown, in or- 
ession was V and untrustworthy. Much of it was obtained from id lr ‘ ‘ mine the point of attack and to develop the approaches, tho 
2 staff officers of General Wool, and was simply to the effect that York- In giving th I ‘ 5th ected | t occupied in opening roads to the depots established at the 
town was surrounded by a continuous line of earthworks, with strong tt “would no i it the | nearest available points, on branches of York river. Troops were 
water batteries on York river, and garrisoned by not less te S1¢ ' the « + to | brought to the front as rapidly as possible, and on the 10th of April the 
troops, under command of General J. B. Magruder. M ’ ‘ of t ter | army was posted as follows : : re bale 
been prepared by the top phical en ers r ( \ t t Howar Za. } in’s corps, composed of Porter’s, Hooker’s, and Hami'ton’s 
n e furni ir 1 which the Warwick ri on York i] Ship point | d i front of Yorktown, extending in the order named, from the 
parallel to, but not crossing, the road from } c : n. 3 tl 2 lity , ”’s creek to the Warwick road, opposite Winn’s mi!'s. 
3 sburg, 1 x the so-called Mulberry mass * . . ites ii igwick’s division only having arrived—on the left of 
island ; and we had no information as to the true course of Warv ae , rnoon of the 4th, General Ke i 1 i| g down to Warwick and opposite to Winn’s m tls 
across the Peninsula, nor of the formidable line of works which it cov- | of the pr. me 5.000 to $.000 of the enemy in a sti n | work Keyes’ corps (Smith’s, Couch’s, and Casey’s divisions,) on the 
ered. t] The nature of that position in relation to th - | left of Sedgwick, facing the works at the one-gun battery, Leo's mills, 
Information which I had collected during the winter placed il : ae + ¢ t t _Linstructed ¢ 1 Key ) - | &e., on the west bank of the Warwick. Sumner, after the 6th of April, 
Magruder’s 1d at from 15.000 to 20,000 men, independently of , ng in front : commanded the left wing, composed of his own and Keyes’ corps. ; 
General Huger’ eat N <, estimated at about 15 000. | Waele 4 the bt of each ¢ sas | Throughout the preparations for, and during the siege of Yorktown, t 
It was also kr a that there were strong defensive works at or near | heoa- ht to 72} , t kept the corps under General Keyes, and afterwards the left wing, under 
William <i * 3igr I =; | General Sumner, engaged in ascertaining the character of the cbstacics 
Knc h's d expe als | by the Warwick, and the enemy intrenched upon the right 
where : aX th the intention, if possible, of overcoming them and breaking 
. ° | of defense, so as to gain possession of the road to Williamsburg, 
‘i 1¢ I i by he i n | ff Yorktown from its supports and supplies. The forces under 
ai - dot nahn 4 h¢ tzelman were engaged in similar effurts upon the works be- 
neers, attached to i Sarat | tr ’s mills, and Yorktown. General Keyes’ report of the 16th 
eral months’ labor, at bo he pro go could 1 April, inclosing reports of brigade commanders engaged in reconnois- 
an object of primary importa F ‘4 i up to that day, said, ‘“ that no part of his (the enemy’s eee. 
fore the enemy was reinforced suflic s approached Lee’s mills his left sito his own) line, so far as discovered, car be taken by assault withou' 
his works at Big Bethel, Howard’s " ry fire from the further bank of the an enormous waste of life.’’ 
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Reconnoissances on the right flank demonstrated the fact that the 
Warwick was not passable in that direction, except over a narrow dam, 
the approaches to which were swept by several batteries, and intrench- 
ments which could be filled quickly with supports sheltered by the tim- 
ber immediately in the rear. 

Genera! Barnard, chief engineer of the army of the Potomac, whose 
poeition entitied his opinion to the highest consideration, expressed the 
judgment that those formidable works could not, withany reasonable de- 


gree of certainty, be carried by assault. General Keyes, commanding | 


4th army corps, after the examination of the enemy's defenses on the 


left, before alluded to, addressed the following letter to the Hon. Ira | 


Harris, United States Senate, and gave me acopy. Although not 


strictly official, it describes the situation at that time in some respects | 


so well, that I have taken the liberty of introducing it here : 
“ Heapquarters 4TH Corps, 
*¢ Warwick Covrt-novuse, Va., April 7, 1562. 


“My Dear Senator: The plan of campaign on this line was made | 


«‘ Wasntneton, April 6, 1863—2 P. M. 
‘“ The President directs me to say that your despatch: to him has becu 


| received. General Sumner’s corps is on the road to join you, and will 


go forward as fast as possible. Franklin’s division is now on the ad- 
Vance towards Manassas. meal ! 
cend it forward in time to be of service in your pres nt operations, 
Telegraph frequently, and all in the power of the Government shall be 


| done to sustain you as occasion may require. 
“RF 


E. M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

® General G. B. McCrettan.”” 

By the 9th of April I had acquired a pretty good knowledge of the 
position and strength of the enemy’s works, and the obstacles to be 
overcome. On that day I received the following letter from the Presi- 
dent: 

Wasurnotow, April 9, 1862. 

“My Dear Sir: Your despatches complaining that you are not 
properly sustained, while they do not offend me,do pain me very 


with the distinct understanding that four army corps should be em- | much. 


ployed, and that the navy should co-operate in the taking of Yorktown, | 


and also (as I understood it) support us on our left by moving gunboats 
up James river. 

‘To-day I have learned that the Ist corps, which by the President's 
order was to embrace four divisions, and one division (Blenker’s) of the 
21 corps, have been withdrawn aitugether from this line of operations, 
and from the army of the Potomac. At the same time, as Iain informed, 
the navy has not the means to attack Yorktown, and is afraid to send 
gunboats up James river, for fear of the Merrimac. er: 

The above plan of campaign was adopted unanimously by Major-Gene. 
ral McDowell and Brigadier-Generals Sumner, Heintzelman, and Keyes, 
and was concurred in by Major-General McClellan, who first proposed 
Urbana as our base. | 

“This army being reduced by forty-five thousand troops, some of 
them amoug tho best in the service, and without the support of the 
navy, the plan to which we are reduced bears scarsely any resemblance 
to the one I voted for. | 

« JT command the James river column, and I left my camp near New 
port News the morning of the 4th instant. I only succeeded in getting 
my artillery ashore the afternoon of the day before, and one of my 
divisions had not all arrived in camp the day I left, and for the want o/ 
transportation has not yet joined me. So you will observe that nota 
day wag lost in the advance, and in fact we marched so quickly, and so 
rapidly, that many of our avimals were twenty-four and forty-eight 
hours without a ration of forage. But notwithstanding the rapidity of 
our advance, we were stopped by a line of defense nine or ten miles | 
long, strongly fortilied by breastworks, erected nearly the whole di 
tance behind a stream, or succession of ponds, nowhere fordable, one 
terminus being Yorktown, and the other ending jn the James river, 
which is commanded by the enemy's gunboats. Yorktown is fortilied 
all around with bastioned works, and on the water side it and Glouces 
ter are so strong that the navy are afraid to attack either. 

‘The approaches on one side are generally through low, swampy, or 
thickly wooded ground, over roads which we are obliged to repair or to 
make before we can get forward our carriages. The enemy is in great 
force, and 1s constantly receiving reinforcements from the two rivers. 
The line in front of us is therefore one of the strongest ever opposed to 
an invading force in any country. 

* You will, then, ask why I advocated such a line for our operations? 


| secure, had been neglected. 
McDowell. 





My reasons are few, but I think good. 

“ With proper assistance from the navy we could take Yorktown, and 
then with gunboats on both rivers we could beat any force opposed to 
us on Warwick river, because the shot and shell from the gunboats 
would nearly overlap across the ’eninsnla ; so that if the enemy should | 
retreat—and retreat he must—he would have a long way to go without 
rail or steam transportatian, and every soul of his army must fall into | 
our hands or be destroyed. 

*“ Another reason for my supporting the new base and plan was, that 
this line, it was expected, would furnish water transportation nearly 
to Richmond. 

“* Now, supposing we succeed in breaking through the line in front of 
us, what can we do next? The roads are very bad, and if the enemy 
retains command of James river, and we do not first reduce Yorktown, 
it would be impossible for us to subsist this army three marches be- 
yond where it is now. As the roads are at present, it is with the 
utmost difficulty that we can subsist it in the position it now occupies. 

** You will see, therefore, by what I have said, that the force origin- 
ally intended for the capture of Richmond should be all sent forward. | 
If I thought the four,army corps necessary when I supposed the navy 
would co-operate, and when I judged of the obstacles to be encountere | 
by what I learned from maps and the opinions of officers long statione: | 
at Fort Monroe, and from all other sources, how much more shouid I | 
think the full complement of troops requisite now that the navy cannot | 
co-operate, and now that the strength of the enemy's lines and the 
number of his guns and men prove to be almost immeasurably greater 
than I had been led toexpect The line in front of us, ia the opinion of 
all the military men here, who are at all competent to judge, is ove of | 
the strongest in the world, and the force of the enemy capable of being 
increased beyond the numbers we now have to oppose to him. Inie- 
pendently of the strength of the lines in front of us, and of the force of | 
the enemy behind them, we cannot advance until we get command ol 
either York river or James river. The efficient co-operation of the navy | 
is, therefore, absolutely essential, and so I considered it when T yoted 
change our base from the Potomac to Fort Monroe. 

“An iron-clad boat must attack Yorktown ; and if several strong gun 
boats could be sent up Janes river also, our success will be certain and 
complete, and the rebellion will soon be put down. 

* On the other hand, we must butt against the enemy's works with 
heavy artillery, and a great waste of time, life, and material. 

“Jf we break through and advance, both our flanks will be assailed | 
from two great water-courses in the hands of the enemy ; our supplies | 
would give out, and the enemy, equal if not superior in numbers, would, 
with the other advantages, beat and destroy this army. 

«« The greatest master of the art of war has said,‘ that if you would 
invade a country successfully you must have one line of operations, and 
ome army, under one general.’ But what is our condition? The State 
of Virginia is made to constitute the command, in part or wholly, of 
some six generals, viz. : Frémont, Banks, McDowell, Wool, Burnside, 
aud McClellan, besides the scrap over the Chesapeake, in the care of Dix. 

** The great battle of the war is to come off here. ‘If wo win it, the | 
rebellion will be crushed—if we lose it, the consequences will be more | 
horrible than I care to tell. The plan of campaign I voted for, if carrie | 
out with the means proposed, will certainly succeed. If any part of the 
means proposed are withheld or diverted, I deem it due to myself to say | 
that our success will be uncertain. 

« It is no doubt agreeable to the commander of the Ist corps to have | 








& separate department, and as this letter advocates his return to Gen- | < 


eral McClellan’s command, it is proper to state that I am not at all infin 
enced by personal regard or dislike to any of my seniors in rank. If 1 
were to credit all the opinions which have been poured into my ears, I 
must believe that, in regard to my present fine command, I owe much 
to General McDowell and nothing to General McClellan. But 1 have dis 
regarde | all such officiousness, and I have from last July to the present 
day supported General McClellan, and obeyed 711 his orders with 
hearty a good will as though he had beeu my brother or the friend to 
whom I owed most. I shall continue to do so to the last, and so lor 
he is my commander. And I am not desirous to displace him i 
would not ifIcould. He left Washington with the understanding that 
he was to execute a detinile plan of campaign with certain prescribed 
means. The plan was good and the means sufficient, and without modi 
cation the enterprise was certain of success. But with the reduction of 
force and means, the plau is entirely changed, and is now a bad plan, 
with means insufficient for certain success. 

« Do not look upon this communication as the effspring of despond- | 
ency. I never despond ; and when you see me working the harJest, 
you may be sure that fortune is frowning upon me. 1am working vow 
to my utmost. 


as 





ne 


in 





if 
« Please show this letter to the President, and I sould like also that ' front of their left, imperfectly seen by their fire, and from which access | 


Mr. Stanton should know its contents. Do me the honor to write to me 
as 000 as you can, and believe me, with perfect respect, 
“ Your most obedient servant. 
“E. D. KEYES, 
“ Brigadier-General, Commanding 4th Army Corps. 

“ Hon. Ira Harris, U. S. Senate.”’ 

On the 7th of April, and before the arrival of the divisions of Generals 
Hooker, Richardson, and Casey, I received the following despatches 
from the President and Secretary of War : 

** Wasnincton, April 6, 1862—8 P. M. 


« Yours of 11 A. M. to-day received. Secretary of War informs me | 


that the forwarding of transportation, ammunition, and Woodbury’s 


brigade, under your orders, is not, and will not be, interfered with. | 


You now have over one hundred thousand troops with you, independent 
of General Wool’s command. I think you better break the enemy's 
line from Yorktown to Warwick river at once. This will probably use 
time as advantageously as you can. 


“General G. B. McCLeLiay.”’ 





| would haye forlgdden me 


| been reached by the regular operations of a siege. 
; forego the conclusions of my most instructed judgment for the mere 


| bore onourr 


* A. LINCOLN, President. | 


‘ Blenker’s division was withdrawn froin you Jefore you left here, 
| and you know the pressure under which I did it, and, as I thought, ac- 
| quiesced in it—certainly not without reluctance. 

‘* After you left, I ascertained that less than 20,000 unorganized men, 
| without a single ficld battery, were all you designed to be left for the 
| defence of Washington and Manassas Junction, and part of this even 

was to goto General Hooker’s old position. General Banks’ corps, once 

designed for Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up on the line of 
| Winchester and Strasburg, and could not leave it without again exposing 
| the upper Potomac and the Baltimore and Obio Railroad. This pre- 
sented, or would present, when McDowell and Sumner should be gone, a 
great temptation to the enemy toturn back from the Rappahannock and 
sack Washington. My implicit order that Washington should, by the 
judgment of all the commanders of the army corps, be left entirely 
It was precisely this that drove to detain 





** I do not forget that I was satisfied with your arrangement to leave 
Banks at Manassas Junction ; but when that arrangement was broken 
up, and nothing was substituted for it, of course 1 was coustrained to 
substitute somethingfor it myself. And allow me to ask, do you really 





| think I should permit the line from Richmond, via Manassas Junction, 
| to this city, to be entirely open, except what resistance could be pre- 


sented by less than 20,000 unorganized troops? This is a question 
which the country will not allow me to evade. 

‘There is a curious mystery about the number of troops now with 
you. When J telegraphed you on the 6th, saying you had over a hun- 
dred thousand with you, I had just obtained from the Secretary of War 
a statement taken, as he said, from your own returns, making 108,000 
then with youand en rouleto you. You now say you will have but 
85,000 when allen roule to you shall have reached you. How can the 
discrepancy of 23,000 be accounted for ? 

** As to Genera! Wool’s command, I understand it is doing for you pre- 
cisely what a like number of your own would have to do if that com- 
mand was away. 

“*T suppose the whole force which has gone forward for yon is with 
you by thistime. And if s0,I think it is the precise time for you to 
strike a blow. By delay the enemy will relatively gain upon you— 
that is, he will gain faster by fortifications and re-enforcements than 
you can by re-enforcements alone. And once more let me tell you, it 
is indispensable to you that you strike a blow. I am powerless to 
help this. You will do me the justice to remember I always insisted 
that goiug down the bay in search of a field, instead of fighting at or 
near Manasrsas,was only shifting,and not surmounting, a difficulty ; 
that we would find the same enemy, and the same or equal intrench- 
ments, at either place. The country will not fail to note, is now not- 
ing, that the present hesitation to move upon an intrenched enemy is 
but the story of Manassas repeated. 

“T beg to assure you that I have never written you or spoken to you 
in greater kindness of feeling than now, nor with a fuller purpose to 
sustain you, so far as, in my most anxieus judgment, I consistently 
can. But you must act. 

‘* Yours, very truly, 






“ A. LINCOLN. 

** Major-General McCiennan.”” 

With great deference to the opinions and wis! 
President, I most respectfully beg leave to rs 
have pPésented and those contained in the accompanying letter of Gen- 
eral Keyes, with the reports of General Barnard and other officers, as 
furnishing a reply to the above letter. His exceilency could not judge 
of the formidable character of the works before us as well as if he had 
been on the ground ; and whatever might have been his desire for 
prompt action a no greater than mine), 1 feel confident if he 
could have made a personal inspection of the enemy’s defenses, he 
king the safety of the army and the possi- 
ble successes of the campaign on a sanguinaary assault of an advan- 
tageous and formidable position, which, even if successful, could not 
lave been followed up to any other or better result than would have 
Still less could I 


ies of his exccilency the 
er to the facts which I 














= of ae the personal consequences intimated in the President’s 
despatch, 

The following extracts from the report of the chief engineer (Briga- 
dier-General J. G. Barnard) embody the result of our reconnoissances, 


| and give, with some degree of detail, the character and strength of the 
| defenses of Yorktown and the Warwick, and some of the obstacles 


which the army contended against and overcame. 
Extracts from General Barnard’s report. 

_ © The accompanying drawing (map No. 2)gives with accuracy the out- 
line and armament of the fortifications of Yorktown proper, with the 
detached works immediately connected with it. 

‘* The three bastioned fronts, looking towards our approaches, appear 
to have been earliest built, and have about fifteen feet thickness of 
parapet and eight feet or ten feet depth of ditch. the width varying 
much, but never being less at top of scarp than fifteen feet—I think 
generally much more. 

** The works extending around the town, from the western salient of 
froats just mentioned, appear to have been furnished during the past 
Wiater and spring. They have formidable profiles, eighteen feet thick- 
h@'s of parapet, and generally ten feet depth of ditch. 

‘The water batteries had generally eighteen feet parapet, the guns in 
barbette. 

“ They were (1s weilas all the works mentioned) carefully construct- 
ed with well-made sod revetments. 

‘* Thore Were numerous traverses between the guns, and ample maga- 
: how suflicient in bomb-proof qualities I am unable to say. 

» two first guns of the work on the heighths bear upen the water 
as the land, and were of heavy calibre. 
ho list herewith gives all the guns in position, or fur which there 
The vacant emplacements were all occupied be- 
rifled 4'3-inch 24-pounders, and 1S8- 
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were emplacements. 
fore the evacuation by siege guns, 

pounders. 
“In Fort Magruder (the first exterior work) there were found one 
inch columbiad, one 42-pounder, one §-inch siege howitzer ; the two 
1 The sketch will show ihe emplacements for guns 





Ny 
former in barbeite. t 
on fie'd and siege cirriages ; making, I think, with the foregoing, twenty- 
two. Two of these were placed behind traverses, with embrasures 
covered by biii 3. 

* The two ext | redoubts, with the connecting parapets, formed a 
re-ontrant with the fronts of attack, and all the guns bore on our ap- 











" It will be scen, therefore, that our approaches were swept by the 
fire of at least forty-nine guns, nearly ail of which were heavy, and 
many of them the most formidable guns known. Besides that, two- 
thirds of the guns of the water batteries and all the guns of Gloucester 

a'tteries, though under disadvantageous circumstances. 
nd which the left of the Yorktown frouts of attack 
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was placed, was not very difficult, as the heads formed depressions in 
could be had to the ditches ; but we could not be sure of the fact before 
the evacuation. Tie enemy held, by means of a slight breastwork and 


| rifle trenches, a position in advance of the heads of these ravines as far 





ard as the burnt house. 
‘* The ravines which head between the Yorktown fortifications and 


| the exterior works are deep and intricate. They were tolerably well 


seen, however, by the works which run westwardly from the York- 


| town works, aud which were too numerous and complicated to be trace 


On paper. 

‘* Fort Magruder, the first lunette on our left, appears to have been 
built at an early period. 

* The external connection between this @work was first a rifle trench, 
probably afterwards enlarged into a parapet, with external ditch and 
an emp'scement for four guns in or near the small redan in the 
centre. 

“Behind this they hal constructed numerous ecpaulments, with 
connecting boyaus not fully arranged for infantry fires, and mainly 
intended probably to protect their camps and rescryes against the 
destructive effects of our artillery. 


There is no means of transportation bere to | 





“From the ‘red redoubt’ these trenches and epaulments ran to the 
woods and rivulet which forms one head of the Warwick, and continue 
almost without break to connect with the works at Wynn’s mill. This 
stream, just mentioned, whatever be its name (the term ‘ Warwick,’ 
according to some, applying only to the tidal channel from the Jamcs 
tiver up as high as Lee’s mill), was inundated by a number of dams 
onan near ee its head is crossed by the epaulments mentioned down 
to Lee's mill. 

‘* Below Lee’s mill the Warwick follows a tortuous course through 
salt marshes of two hundred yards or three hundred yards in width, 
from which the land rises up boldly to a height of thirty or forty 


t. 

“‘ The first group of works is at Wynn’s mil, where there is a dam 
and bridge. The next is to guard another dam between Wynn’s afd 
Lee’s milis (this is the point attacked by General Smith on the 16th 
ultimo, and where Lieutenant Merrill was wounded ; the object of the 
attack was merely to prevent the further construction of works and 
feel the strength of the position). A work, of what strength is not 
known, was at the sharp angle of the stream just above Lee’s mill, and 
a formidable group of works was at Lee’s mill, where there was also a 
dam and bri'ge. 

* From Lee’s mill a line of works extends across Mulberry island, or 
is supposed to do so. 

“¢ At Southal’s landing is another formidable group of works, and from 
here, too, they extend apparently across to the James river. 

‘These groups of field-works were connected by rifle trenches or par- 
pets for nearly the whole distance. 

“ They are far more extensive than may be supposed from the men- 
tion of them I make, and every kind of obstruction which the country 
affords, such as abattis, marsh, inundation, &c., was skillfully used. The 
line is certainly one of the most extensive known to modern times. 

“The country on both sides of the Warwick, from near Yorktown 
down, is a dense forest with few clearings. It was swampy, and the 
roads impassable during the heavy rains we have constantly had, ex- 
cept where our own labors had corduroyed them. 

“If we could have broken the enemy’s line across the isthmus we 
could have invested Yorktown, and it must, with its garrison, have soon 
fallen into our hands. It was not deemed practicable, considering the 
strength of that line and the difficulty of handling our forces (owing to 
the impracticable character of the country.) to do so. 

’ «Tf we could take Yorktown, or drive the enemy out of that place, 
the enemy’s line was no longer tenable. This we could do by siege ope- 
rations, It was deemed too hazardous to attempt the reduction of the 
place by assault.”? 

The plan of the approaches and their defenses as determined uponand 
finally executed, is exhibited on the accompanyingmap (No. —.) It was 
in words, to open the first parallel as near as possible to the works of 
the enemy, and under its protection to establish almost simultaneously 
batteries along the whole front, extending from York river on the right 
to the Warwick on the left,a cord of about one mile in length. The 
principal approaches were directed against the east end of the main 
work, which was most heavily armed and bore both on the;water and 
land, and lay between Wormley’s creek and York river. There also 
were placed the most of the batteries designed to act against the land 
front to enfilade the water batteries, and to act upon Gloucester. 

I designed at the earliest moment to open simultaneously with sev- 
eral batteries, and as soon as the enemy’s guns, which swept the neck 
of land between Wormsley’s creek and the Warwick, were crippled and 
their fire kept down, to push the trenches as far forward as necessary 
and to assan!t Yorktown and the adjacent works. 

The approaches to the batteries, the necessary bridges, and the roads 
to the depots, had been vigorously pushed to completion by the troops 
under Generals Heintzelman and Sumner, and were available for infan- 
try, and in some instances for artillery, on the 17th of April, when the 
batterics and their connections were commenced, and labor upon them 
kept up night and day until finished. Some of the batteries on easy 
ground and concealed from the view of the enemy were carly com- 
pleted and armed, and held ready for any emergency, but not permitted 
to open, as the return fire of the enemy would interfere too much with 
the labor on other and more important works. The completion of the 
more exposed and heaviest batteries was delayed by storms, prevent- 
ing the landing of guns and ammunition. 

It having been discovered that the enemy were receiving artillery 
stores at the wharf in Yorktown, on May 1, battery No. 1 was opened 
with effect upon the wharf and town. 

On the 22d of April, General Franklin, with his division from Gen- 
eral McDowell’s corps, had arrived and reported to me. The garrison 
of Gloucester point had been re-enforced, and the works strengthened ; 
bat as this division was too small to detach to the Severn, and no more 
troops could be spared, I determined to act on Gloucester by disembark- 
ing it on the north bank of the York river, under the protection of the 
gunboats. The troops were mainly kept on board ship while the neces- 
sary preparations were made for landing them, and supporting them in 
case of necessity. Fora full account of this laborI refer to the report 
of Lieutenant-Colonel B. 8. Alexander, of the engineer corps, detailed 
for this expedition. 

While the siege works were being rapidly completed, the roads on the 
left wing necessary for communication and advance were opened and 
corduroyed over the marshes, batteries were erected to silence the 
enemy’s guns, and drive him from his works at Wynn’s and Lee’s milis, 
preparatory to the general attack. Active reconnoissances were con- 
tinually going on, and attempts in force made to drive the enemy from 
the banks. 

The result of yarious reconnoissances made under the immediate di- 
rection of General W. F. Smith, commanding second division, fourth 
corps, led to the belief that the weakest point of that part of the enemy’s 
lines was opposite a field where it was ascertained that there was a 
dam, covered by a battery known to contain at least one gun. 

It was determined to push a strong reconnoissance on this point to 
silence the enemy’s fire, and ascertain the actual strength of the posi- 
tion. Being prepared to sustain the reconnoitering party by a realattack, 
if found expedient, General W. F. Smith was directed to undertake the 
operation on the 16th of April. He silenced the fire of the enemy’s 
guns, discovered the existence of other works previously concealed and 
unknown, and sent a strong party across the stream, which was finally 
forced to retire with some loss. Smith intrenched himself in a position 
immediately overlooking the dam and the enemy’s works, so as to keep 
them under control, and prevent the enemy from using the dam as a 
means of crossing the Warwick to annoy us. 

Many times towards the end of the month the enemy attempted to 
drive in our pickets, and take our rifle-pits near Yorktown, but always 
withont sucesss. 

As the siege progressed, it was with great difficulty that the rifle-pits 
on the right could be excavated and held, so little covering could be 
made against the hot fire of the enemy’s artillery and infantry. Their 
guns continued firing up to a late hour of the night of the 3d of May. 

Our batteries would have been ready to open on the morning of the 
6th May at latest ; but on the morning of the 4th it was discovered that 
the enemy had already been compelled to evacuate his position during 
the night, leaving beliind him all his heavy guns, uninjured, and a large 
amount of ammunition and supplies. For the details of the labor of 
the siege Irefer to the accompanying reports and journals of Brigadier- 
General J. G. Barnard, chief engineer, charged with the selections, lay- 
ing out, and completion of the approaches and batteries ; of Brigadier- 
General Wm. F. Barry, chief of artillery, charged with arming and sup- 
plying with ammunition all the siege and field batteries ; and of Briga- 
dier-General Fitz-John Porter, director of the siege, to whom were 
assigned the guarding of the trenches, the assembling and distribution 
of the working parties, &c., &c. 

Early in the morning of the 4th, on the enemy’s abandoning his lines 
at Yorktown, I ordered all the availabie cavalry force, with four bat- 
teries of horse artillery, under Brigadier-Genera] Stoneman, chief of 
cavalry, in immediate pursuit by the Yorktown and Williamsburgh 
road, with orders to harass the enemy’s rear, and try to cut off such of 
his forces as had taken the Lee’s mill and Williamsburg road. 

General Heintzelman was directed to send Hocker’s division forward 
on the Yorktown and Williamsburg road to support General Stoneman ; 
and Smith was ordered to proceed with his division upon the Lee’s mili 
and Williamsburg road for the same purpose. Afterwards, the diri- 






! sions of Generals Kearney, Couch, and Casey were put en route—the 








first on the Yorktown road, and the others on the Lee’s mill road. These 
roads unite about a quarter of a mile south of Fort Magruder, and are 
counected by cross-roads at several points between Yorktown and Wil- 
liamsburg. After these directions had been given, General Sumner (the 
officer second in rank in the army of the Potomac) was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the front, and take immediate charge of operations until my 
arrival. 

General Stoneman moved forward promptly with his command, cvn- 
sisting of four batteries of horse artillery under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hays, the Ist and 6th United States cavalry, the 3d Pennsylvania and 
Sth Illinois, and Barker’s squadron, meeting with but little oppositiex 
until he arrived in front of the enemy’s works, about two miles east of 
Williamsburg. 

At a point, about eight miles from Yorktown, in accordance with my 
instructions, he detached Geseral Emory with Benson’s battery, the 34 
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Pennsylvania cavalry (Colonel Averill), and Barker’s squadron, to gain 
the Lee’s mill road, and endeavor, with the assistance of General Smith, 
to cut off the portion of the enemy’s rear guard which had taken that 
route. Gencral Emory had some sharp skirmishes with a regiment of 
cavalry and a battery under General Stuart, and drove them in the 
direction of Lee’s mill. 

General Smith having met with obstructions in his front, had trans- 
ferred his column, by a cross-road, to the Yorktown and Williamsburg 
road, so that General Emory, finding no force to co-operate with him, 
was unable to cut off the rear guard, and they succeeded in escaping 
by a circuitous route along the bank of the James river. P 

The position in which General Stoneman encountered the enemy is 
about four miles in extent, the right resting on College creek, and the 
left on Queen’s creek ; nearly three-fourths of its front being covered 
by tributaries of these two creeks, upon which there are ponds. 

The ground between the heads of the boundary streams is @ cultiva- 
ted plain, across which a line of detached works had been constructed, 
consisting of Fort Magruder, a large work in the centre, with a bastion 
front, and twelve other redoubts and epaulments for field guns. 

The parapet of Fort Magruder is about six feet high and nine feet 
thick; the ditch nine feet wide and nine feet deep, filled with water. 
The length of the interior crest is about 600 yards. The redoubts have 
strong profiles, but are of small dimensions, having faces of about 
forty yards. The woods in front of the position were felled, and the 
open ground in front of the works was dotted with numerous rifle-pits. 

The roads leading from the lower part of the Peninsula to Williams- 
burg, one along the York river (the Yorktown road), and the other 
along the James (the Lee’s mill road), unite between the heads of the 
tributary streams a short distance in front of Fort Magruder, by which 
they are commanded, and debouch from the woods just before uniting. 
A branch from the James river road leaves it about one and three- 
fourths of a mile below Fort Magruder and unites with the road from 
Allen’s landing to Williamsburg, which crosses the tributary of College 
creek over a dam at the outlet of the pond, and passes just in rear of 
the line of works, being commanded by the three redoubts on the right 
of the line, at about the same distance from Fort Magruder. A branch 
leaves the York river road and crosses the tributary of Queen’s creek 
on a dam, and passing over the position and through the works in its 
rear, finally enters Williamsburg ; this road is commanded by redoubts 
on the left of the line of the works. 

General Stoneman debouched from the woods with his advance guard 
(consisting of a part of the Ist United States cavalry, and one section of 
Gibson’s battery, under the command of General Cooke) ,and the enemy 
immediately opened on him with several field-pieces from Fort Ma- 
gruder, having the correct range, and doing some execution. Gibson's 
battery was brought into position as rapidly as the deep mud would 
permit, and returned the fire ; while the 6th United States cavalry was 
sent to feel the enemy’s left. This regiment passed ory redoubt, which 
it found unoccupied, and appeared in the rear of a se(cnd, when wstrong 
cavalry force, with infantry and artillery, came down upon it, where- 
upon the regiment was withdrawn. The rear squadiroa, under com- 
mand of Captain Saunders, repelled a charge of the enemy’s cavairy in 
the most gallant manner. In the meantime the enemy was being rein- 

forced by infantry, and the artillery fire becoming very hot, General 
Stoneman, having no infantry to carry the works, ordered the with- 
drawal of the battery. This was accomplished, with the exccr .:0) 
one piece, which could not be extricated from the mud. The cacmy 
attempted to prevent the movement, but their charges were mei. by the 
1st United States cavalry, under command of Licutenant-Colone! Grier, 
and they were driven back, losing several officers and one stand of 
colors. General Stoneman then took a defensive position a short dis- 
tance in the rear of the first, to await the arrival of the infantry. 

The advance of General Smith’s column reached Skif’s creek bout 
1134 o’clock, and found the bridge over that stream in flames, and the 
road impassable. A practicable route to the Yorktown road heving 
been discovered, the division, by order of Genera] Sumner, moved on 
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By pushing General Franklin, well supported by water, to the right 
bank of the Pamunkey, opposite West Point, it was hoped to force the 
enemy to abandon whatever works he might have on the Peninsula 
below that point, or be cut off. It was of paramount importauce that 
the arrangements to this end should be promptly made at an early hour 
of the morning. Ihad sent two of my aids (Lieutenant-Colonel Sweitzer 
and Major Hammerstein) to observe the operations in front, with in- 
structions to report to me everything of importance that might occur. 
I received no information from them leading me to suppose that there 
was anything occurring of more importance than a simple affair of a 
rear-guard, until about one o’clock P.M., when a dispatch arrived from 
one of them that everything was not progressing favorably. This was 
confirmed a few minutes later by the reports of Governor Sprague and 
Major Hammerstein, who came directly from th« : of action. 

Completing the necessary arrangements, I ret: to my camp with- 
out delay, rode rapidly to the front, a distance of +..1me fourtee: miles, 
through roads much obstructed by troops and wagons, and reached ihe 
field between four and five P. M., in time to take a rapid survey of the 
ground. I soon learned that there was no direct communication be 
tween our centre and the left under General Heintzelman ; the centre 
was chiefly in the nearer edge of the woods, situated between us and 
andthe enemy. As heavy firing was heard in the direction of General 
Hancock’s command, I immediately ordered General Smith to proceed 
with his two remaining brigades, to support that part of the line. 
General Naglee, with his brigade, received similar orders. Ithen direc- 
ted our centre to advance to the further edge of the woods mentioned 
above, which was done, and I attempted to open direct communication 
with General Heintzelman, but was prevented by the marshy state of 
the ground in the direction in which the attempt was made. 

Before Generals Smith and Naglee could reach the field of General 
Hancock’s operations, although they moved with great rapidity, he had 
been confronted by a superior force. Feigning to retreat slowly, he 
awaited their onset, and then turned upon them, and after some terrific 
voileys of musketry, he charged them with the bayonet, routing and 
dispersing their whole force, killing, wounding, and capturing 600 to 
600 men, he himself losing only 31 men. 

This was one of the most brilliant engagements of the war, and Gene- 
ral Hancock merits the highest praise for the soldierly qualities dis- 
played, and his perfect appreciation of the vital importance of his 
position. 

Night put an end to the operations here, and all the troops who had 
been engaged in this contest slept on the muddy field, without shelter, 
and many without food. 

Notwithstanding the report I received from General Heintzelman, 
during the night, that General Hooker’s division had suffered se much 
that it could not be relied on next day, and that Kearney’s could not do 
more than hold its own without re-enforcements—being satisfied that 
the result of Hancock’s engagement was to give us possession of tho 
decisive point of the battle-field during the night, I countermanded the 
order for the advance of the divisions of Sedgwick and Richardson, and 
directed them to return to Yorktown, to proceed to West Point by water. 
Our loss during the day, the greater part of which was sustained by 
Hooker’s division, was as follows : 

Killed, 456 ; wounded, 1,400 ; missing, 372 ; total, 2.228. 

On the next morning we found the enemy’s position abandoned, and 
eccupied Fert Magruder and the town of Williamsburg, which was 
filled with the enemy’s wounded, to whose assistance cighteen of their 
surgeons were sent by General J. E. Johnston, the officer in command. 
Several guns and caissons, which the enemy could not carry off on 
gecount of the mud, weresecured. Colonel Averill was sent forward at 
once witha strong cavalry force to endeavor to overtake the encmy’s 
rear guard. He found several guns abandoned, and picked up a large 
number of stragglers, but the condition of the roads and the state of the 
supplies forced him to return, after advancing a few miles. 

It is my opinion that the enemy opposed us here with only @ portion 
of hisarmy. When our cavalry first appeared there was nothing but 





















by that road, and reached General Stoneman’s position about 534 o’ciock. 
General Sumner, arriving with it, assumed command. 

Generals Heintzelman and Keyes also arrived. During the efterncon 
of the 4th, near the Halfway House, the head of General Hooker’s 
column encountered Smith’s division filing ‘ato the road, and was| 
obliged to halt between three and four bors watil it had passed. 
General Hooker then followed on, and at Cheesecake church turned off, 
by General Heintze!man’s direction, taking & cross-road, and moved 
out on the Lee’s mill road, thus changing places with General Sinith. 
Marching part of the night, he came in sight of Fort Magruder carly in 
the morning of the Sth. 

General Smith's division having been deployed, General Sumner or- 
dered an attack on the works in his front ; but the lines having been 
thrown into confusion while moving through the dense forest, and 
darkness coming on, the attempt for that night was abandoned. The 
troops bivouacked in the woods, and a heavy rain began, which cen- 
tinned until the morning of the 6th, making the rosds, already in very 
bad condition, almost impassable. 

During the morning of the 5th General Sumner reconnoitred the 
position in his front, and at 11 o’c)3ck ordered Hancock’s brigade, of 
Smith’s division, to take possession ef a worl on the encmy’s left, 
which had been found to be unoccupied. The remainder of Smith’s 
division occupied the woods in front without being actually engaged. 

The divisions of Couch and Casey had received orders durirz the 
night to marchat daylight ; but on acoount of the terrible condiiicn of 





the roads, and other impediments, were rot able to reach the fleid until 

after 1 o’clock P. M., at which time the first brigade of Couch’s division | 

arrived, and was posted in the centre, on Hooker’s right. The otner 

- brigades came up during the afternoon, followed by Casey's 
ivision. 

In the meantime General Hooker, having reconnoitred the enemy’s 
position, began the attack at 744 A. M.,and for a while silenced the 
guns of Fort Magruder, and cleared the ground in his front; but the 
enemy being continually reinforced, until their strength grcatly ex- 
ceeded his, made attack after attack, endeavoring to turn his loft. 

For several hours his division struggled gallantiy against the superior 
numbers of the cnemy. Five guns of Webber’s battery were lost, and 
between three and four o’clock his ammunition began to give out. The 
loss had been heavy, and the exhaustion of the troops was very gre’.:. 
At this time the division of General Kearney came up, who, at 9 A. 2i., 
had received orders to reinforce Hooker, and who had succeeded, by tie 
greatest exertions, in passing Casey’s troops, and pushing on to the front 
through the deep mud. General Kearney at once gallantly attacked, | 
and thereby prevented the loss of another battery, and drove the enemy’ 
back at every point, enabling General Hooker to extricate himself from | 
his position, and withdraw his wearied troops. Peck’s brigade, of 
Couch’s division, as has been mentioned before, was, immediately on 
its arrival, ordered by General Sumner to deploy on Hooker’s right. 
This was promptly done, and the attacks of the enemy at that point 
were repulsed. General Peck held his position until late in the after- 
noon, when he was relieved by the other trvo brigades of Couch’s divi- 
sion, and they were in quiet possession of tiie ground when night closed 
the contest. The vigorous action of these troops relieved Gencral Hooker 
considerably. General Emory had been left with his command, on the 
night of the 4th, to guard the branch of the Lee’s Mill road which leads 
to Allen’s farm ; and on the morning of the 5th it was ascertained that 
by this route the enemy’s right could be turned. A request for infantry 
for this purpose was made to General Heintzelman, who, late in the 
afternoon, sent four regiments and two battcries of Kearney’s division— 
the first disposable troops he had—and directed General Emory to make 
the attack. With these reinforcements his force amounted to about 
3,000 men and three batteries. Gencral Emory, on account of want of 
page een of = om, = - lateness of the hour, did not succeed 
o this movement. involved some risks, b cessft j 
have produced ——— results. oe ~ oe 

At 11 A. M., as before mentioned, General Smith recej 
General Sumner to send one brigade across a dam ro “ane 
occupy aredoubt on the left of the enemy’s line. Hancock’s brigade 
was selected for this purpose. He crossed the dar, took possession of 
the first redoubt, and afterwards, finding the sezond one vacated, he 
occupied that also, and sent for reinforcements ty enabie him to advance 
further and take the nett redoubt, which commanded the plain between 
his position and Fort Magruder, and would have enabled him to take in 
reverse and cut the communicatiou of the troops engaged with Generals 
— and peo ns ithietianaaai 

e enemy soon began to show himself in strength before 
his rear and right flank were somewhat ap, he ante _—- 
qu@st for re-enforcements. General Smith was twice ordered to join 
him, with the rest of bis division, but each time the order was counter- 
manded at the moment of execution, General Sumner not being willing 
io weaken the centre. At length, in reply to Genoral Hancock’s repeat- 
ed messages for more troops, General Sumner sent him an order to fall 
back to his first position, the execution of which General Hancock de- 
ferred as long as possible, being unwilling to give up the advaniage al- 
ready gained, and fearing to expose his command by such a movement, 

During the progress of these events, I had remained at Yorktown to 

compleie the preparations for the departure of General Frankilin’s and 








other troops to West Point by water, and to make the necessary 2FrEiige- 
macnts with the uaval commander for his co-operation. 


I 
the enemy’s rear guard at Williamsburg. Other troops were bri ught 
back during the night and the next day to hold the works as long as 
possible, in order to gain time for the trains, &c., already well on the 
way to Richmond, to make their escape. Gur troops were greatly ex- 
hausted by the laborious march througi the mud from their position in 
front of Yorktown, and by the protracted battle through which they had 
just pasred. Many of them were out of rations and ammunition, and 
one division, in its anxiety to make a prompt movement, had marched 
with empty haversacke. The supply trains he een forced out of the 
roads on the 4th and 5th to allow the troops and artillery to pass to the 
front, and the roads were now in such a state after thirty-six hours’ 
continuous rain, that it was almost impossible to pass empty wagons 
over them. General Hooker’s division had suffered so severely that it 
was in no condition to follow the enemy, even if the roads had been 
good. Under these circumstances, an immediate pursuit was impossible. 

Steps were at once taken to care ‘or and remove the wounded, and to 
bring up provisions, ammunition, and forage. 

The condition of the roads, as has been said, rendered it next to im- 
possible to accomplish this by land from Yorktown. A temporary 
depot was therefore promptly established on Queen’s creck, and supplies 
drawn, and the wounded shipped from that place. 

The divisions of Franklin, Sedgwick, Porter, and Richardson were 
sent from Yorktown by water to the right bank of the Pamunkcy, in 
the vicinity of West Point. The remaining divisions, the trains, and 
the reserve artillery moved subsequently by land. 

Early on the morning of the 7th General Franklin had completed the 
disembarkation of his division, und had placed it in a good position to 
cover the landing place, both his flanks and a large portion of his front 
being protected by water. 

Dana’s brigade of Sedgwick’s division arrived during the morning. 

At about 9 A, M. a large force of the enemy appeared, consisting of 
Whiting’s division and other troops, and between 10 and 11 they 
attacked the part of the line held by Newton’s brigade. 

The action continued until3 P. M., when the enemy retired, all his 
attacks having been repulsed. This affair, the most important in 
which the division hai yet been engaged, was highly creditable to 
General Franklin and his command. For the details I refer to his 
report, which is herewith submitted. Our loss was 49 killed, 104 
wounded, and 43 missing. Total, 192, which includes a large propor- 
tion of officers. 

Cavziry reconnoissances were sent ont from Williamsburg on the 
6th and 7th, and on the 8th General Stoneman moved with an advance 
guard of cavalry, artillery, and infantry to open communication with 
General Frasklin. 

AS soon as our supplies had been received and the condition of the 
roads had become a little better, though still very bad, the advance 
of the remaining troops was begun, Smith’s division moving on the 
Sth. On the 10th headquarters were at Roper’s church, 19 miles from 
Williamsburg, all the divisions which hai moyed by land, except 
Hooker’s, being in the vicinity of that place. 

We were now in direct communication with the portion of the 
army which had gone by water, and we began to draw supplies 
from them. 

On account of tis small number cd narrowness of the roads in this 
neighborhood, movements were difficult and slow. 

On the 15th, headquarters and the divisions of Franklin, Porter, Sykes, 
and Smith reached Cumberland, which was made a temporary depot. 
Couch and y wore then near New Kent Court-house, Hooker and 
Kearney near Roper’s church, and Richardson and Sedgwick near 


tham. 

On the 14th and 15th much rain fell. 

On the 15th and 16th the divigions of Franklin, Smith, and Porter were 
with great difficulty moved to White Mouse, five miles in advance. So 
bad was the road that the train of one of these divisions required thirty- 
six hours to pass over this short distance. General Stoneman had occu- 
pied this place some daye before, after several successful skirmishes, in 
which our cavalry proved superior to that of the enemy. The reports 
of these affairs are appended. 

About this time, with the consent of the President, two additional 
corps were organized, vig. : the 6th provisional corps, consisting of the 
divisions cf Porter and Sykes, and the reserve artillery, under the com- 
mand of General F. J. Porter, and the 6th provisional corps, consisting 
of the divisions of Franklin and Smith, under the command of General 
W. B. Franklin. 

Headquarters reache’ White House cit the 16th, and a permanent de- 
pot was at once organized tucre. 

On the 19th, headquarters and the corpe of Porter and Franklin moved 
to Tunstall’s station, five miles from White House. 

On the 20th more rain fell. 

Qn the Zist the position of the troops was as follows : Stoneman’s 
advance guard,one mile from New bridge ; Franklin’s corps three 
tailes from New bridge, with Porter’s corps at supporting distance in 
its rear ; Samner’s corps 9n. the railroad, about three miles from the 
Chickahominy, connecting the right with the left; Keyes’ corps, to 
New Kent road near Bottom’s bridge, with Heintzelman’s corps at sup- 
porting distance in the rear. 

The ford at Bottom’s wrap Was in our possession, and the rebuild- 











On the 22d, headquarters moved to Coal Harbor. 

On the 26th the railroad was in operation as far as the Chickahominy. 
and the railroad bridge across that stream nearly completed. 

When,on the 20th of May, our advanced light troops reached the 
banks of the Chickahominy river, at Bottom’s bridge, they found that 
this, as well as the railroad bridge, about a mile above, had been 
destroyed by the enemy. . 

The Chickahominy in this vicinity is about forty feet wide, fringed 
with a dense growth of heavy forest trees, and bordered by low 
marshy bottom lands, varying from half a mile toa mile in width. 

Our operations embraced that part of the river between Bottom’s 
and Meadow bridges, which covered the principal approaches to Rich- 
mond from the cast. 

Within these limits the firm ground lying above high-water mark 
seldom approaches near the river on either bank, and no locality was 
found within this section where the high ground came near the stream 
on both sides. It was subject to frequent, sudden, and great variations 
in the volume of water, and a rise of afew feet overflowed the bottom 
lands on both sides. 

At low water it could be forded at almost any point ; but during high 
water it was above a fording stage, and could then be crossed only et 
the few points where bridges had been constructed. These bridges had 
a'l been destroyed by the enemy on our approach, and it was necesvary 
uot only to reconstruct these, but to build several others. 

The west bank of the river opposite the New and Mechanicsville 
bridges was bordered by elevated bluffs, which afforded the enemy 
commanding positions to fortify, establish his batteries, enfilading the 
approaches upon the two principal roads to Richmond on our right, and 
rvsist the reconstruction of the important bridges. This obliged us to 
sclect other less exposed points for our cfosaings. 

As the enemy was not in great force opposite Bottom’s bridge on the 
arrival of our left at that point, and as it was important to secure a 
lodgment upon the right bank before he should have time to concentrate 
his forces and contest the passage, I forthwith ordered Casey’s division 
to ford the river and occupy the opposite heights. This was promptly 
—_ on the 20th, and reconnoissances were at once pushed out in 
advance. 

These troops were directed to throw up defenses in an advantageous 
position to secure our left flank. General Heintzelman’s corps was 
thrown forward in support, and Bottom’s bridge immediately rebuilt. 
In the meantime our centre and right were advanced to the river 
above, and on the 24th we carried the village of Mechanicsville, driving 
the enemy out with our artillery, and forcing them across the bridge, 
which they destroyed. General Naglee on the same day dislodged a 
force of the enemy from the vicinity of the ‘Seven Pines,’’ on the Bot- 
tom’s bridge road, and our advance on the left secured a strong position 
near that place. 
All the information obtained from deserters, negroes, and spies, indi- 
cated that the enemy occupied in force all the approaches to Richmond 
from the east, and that he intended to dispute every step of our advance 
beyond the Chickahominy, and the passage of the stream opposite our 
right. That their army was superior to ours in numbers, did not admit 
ofadonbt. Strong defenses had been constructed around Richmond. 
Impressed by these facts with the necessity of strengthening the 
army for the struggle, I did not fail to urge repeatedly upon my 
superiors the importance of re-enforcing the army of the Potomac with 
every disposable man, in order to insure the success of our attack upon 
the rebel capital. 
On the 10th of May I telegraphed as follows : 
“Camp at Ewe..’s l ARM, THREE MILES BEYOMD WILLIAMSBURG, 
May 10, 1862—5 A. M. 
‘‘From the information reaching mo from every source, I regard it 
as certain that the enemy will meet us with all his force on or near 
the Chickahominy. They can concentrate mavy more men than I haye, 
and are collecting troops from all quarters, especially well disciplined 
troops from the South. Casualties, sickness, garrisons, and guards 
have much reduced our numbers, and will continue to do so. I shall 
fight the rebel army with whatever force I may have, but duty requires 
me to urge that every effort be made to re-enforce me without- delay 
with all the disposable troops in Eastern Virginia, and that we concen- 
trate all our forces, as far as possible, to fight the great battle now im- 
pending, and to make it decisive. 
‘Jt is possible that the enemy may abandon Richmond without a 
serious struggle ; but Ido not believe he will, and it would be unwise 
to count upon anything but a stubborn and desperate defense—a lite 
and death contest. Isee no other hope for him than to fight this battle, 
and we must win it. Ishall fight them whatever their force may be, 
but Task for every man that the department can send me. No troops 
should now be left unemployed. Those who entertain the opinion that 
the rebels will abandon Richmond without a struggle, are, in my judg 
ment, badly advised, and do not comprekend their situation, which is 
one requiring desperate measures. 
“I beg that the President and Secretary will maturely weigh what I 
say, and leave nothing undone to comply with my request. If Iam not 
reinforced, it is probable that I will be obliged to fight nearly double 
my numbers, strongly intrenched. I do not think it will be at all possible 
for me to bring more than (70,000) seventy thousand men upon the fleid 


of battle. 

‘“GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, Major-General Commanding. 
‘Hon. Eowin M. Sranton, Secretary of War .’? 
On the 14th of May I sent the following telegram to the President : 

“* CamMP aT CUMBERLAND, May 14, 1862. 

“ T have more than twice telegraphed to the Secretary of War, statirg 
that, in my opinion, the enemy were concentrating all their available 
force to fight this army in front of Richmond, and that such ought to be 
their policy. Ihave received no reply whatever to any of these tele- 
graphs. I veg leave to repeat their substance to your excellency, and 
to ask that kind consideration which you have ever accorded to my 
representation and views. All my information from every source acces- 
sible to me establishes the fixed purpose of the rebels to defend Rich- 
mond against this army by offering us battle with all the troops they 
can collect from east, west, and south, and my own opinion is confirmed 
by that of all my commanders whom I have been able to consult. 
‘¢ Casualties, sickness, garrisons, and guards have much weakened my 
force, and will continue to do so. I cannot bring into actual battle 
against the enemy more than eighty thousand men at the utmost, and 
with them I must attack in position, probably intrenched, a much larger 
force, pernaps double my numbers. It is possible that Richmond may 
be abandoned without a serious struggle ; but the enemy are actually iu 
great strength between here and there, and it would be unwise, 
and even insane, for me to calculate upon anything but a stubborn and 
desperate resistance. If they should abandon Richmond, it may weil be 
that it is done with the purpose of making a stand at some place in Vir- 
ginia, south or west of there, and we should be in condition to press 
them without delay. The confederate leaders must employ their utmost 
efiorts against this army in Virginia, and they will be supported by the 
whole body of their military officers, among whom there may be said to 
be no Union feeling, as there is also very little among the higher class 
of citizens in the seceding States. 
‘T have found no fighting men left in this Peninsula. 
ranks of the opposing foe. 
‘* Even if more troops than I now have should prove unnecessary for 
purposes of military occupation, our greatest display of imposing force 
in the capital of the rebel government will have the best moral effect. 
I most respectfully and earnestly urge upon your excellency that the 
opportunity bas come for striking a fatal blow at the enemies of the 
Constitution, and I beg that you will cause this army to be re-enforced 
without delay by all the disposable troops of the Government. I ask 
for every man that the War Department cansendme. Any commander 
of the re-enforcements whom your excellency may designate will be 
acceptable to me, whatever expression I may have heretofore addressed 
to you on that subject. 
“J will fight the enemy whatever their force may be, with whatever 
force I may have ; and I firmly believe that we shall beat them, but 
our triumph should be made decisive and complete. The soldiers of 
this army love their Government, and will fight well in its sgpport. 
You may rely uponthem. They have confidence in me as their general, 
and in you as their President. Strong re-enforcements will at least 
save the lives of many of them. The greater our force the more por- 
fect will be our combinations, and the less our loss. 
‘* For obvious reasons I beg you to give immediate consideration to 
this communication, and to inform me fully at the earliest moment of 


your final determination. 

_ “GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 
“His Excellency ABRauaM Lincouy, President of the Uniied States.”’ 
To which, on the 18th of May, I received this reply : 

“‘ Wasninctoy, May 18—2 p. m. 
GexgraL—Your despatch to the President, asking for reinforcements, 
has been received and carefully considered. 
** The President is not willing to uncover the capital entirely ; and it 
is believed that even if this were prudent, it would require more time 
to effect a junction between your army and that of the Rappahannock by 
the way of the Potomac and York river, than by a land march. Is or- 
der, therefore, to increase the strength of the attack upon Richmond @ 
to 
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that city by the shortest route. He is orderod, keeping bimself always 
ia position tosave the capital from al! possible attack, so as to operate 
——— left wing? in commuvication with your right wing, and 
you are to co-operate so as to establish this communi: « 
as soon as possible by extending your right wivg to the north of li. 


“ It is believed that this communication can bo safely establiche 
either north or south of the Pamunkey river. 

«Jn any event, you will be able to prevent the main body of the enem 
forces from leaving Richmond, and falling in overwheimi ng force - m | 
General McDowell. He will move with between thirty-five (85) aud 
forty thousand (40,000) men 

« A copy of the instructions to General McDewell are with this. The 
specific task assigned to his command bas been to provide against any 
danger to the capital of the nation. 

“At your earnest call for reinforcements, he is sent forward to news 
operate in the reduction of Richmond, but charged, in alix smpting this not 
to uncover the city of Washington, and you will give noorder, either F be- 
fore or ane ee, which can put him out of position to cove 
this city ou and he will communicate with each other by telegra oh 
or otherwise, as uently as may be necessary for suflicien t co-opera- 
tion. When’ McDowell is in position on your right, his supp. es 
must be drawn from West Point, and you will instruct your staff oflice 
to be prepared to supply him by that route. 

* The President desires that General McDowell retain the command 
of tho department of the Rappabannock, and of the forces with which 
he moves forward. 

* By order of the President. 

EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 

“ Major-General Gunes B. McCretray, 

ding Army of the Polomae, before Richmond.” 

It wintoceneed that this order reniered it impossible for me to 
use the James river as a live of operations, and forced me to establish 
as fo on the Pamunkey, and toapproach Richmond from the north. 

I advised, and preferred, that re-enforcements should be sent by 
water, for the reasons that their arrival would be more safe and cortai D, 
and that I would be left free to rest the army on the James river when- 
ever the navigation of that stream should be opened. 

The land movement obliged me to expose my right in order to secure 
the junction ; and as the order for General McDoweli’s march was s\ on 
couatermanded, l incurred great risk, of which tho enemy finaliy took 
advantage, and frustrated the plan’ of campaign. Had General Me- 
Dowell joined me by water, I could have approached by the James, and 
thus avoided the de ys and Josses incurred in bridging the Chickaho- 
miny, and would have bad the army massed in ope body instead of 
being necessarily divided by that stream. 

The following isa copy of tho instructions to General McDowell : 

War Derarrvext, Wasntncton, May 17, 18¢2 

“ Geverat—Upon being joined by General Shields’ division, you will 
move upon Richmond by the general route of the Richmond ant Fre- 
dericksburg railroad, co-operating with tho forces under General Me- 
Clelian, now threatening Richmond from the line of the Pamunkey and 
York rivers. 

“ While seeking to establish as soon as possible a communication be- 
tween your left wing and the right wing of General McClellan, you will 
hol yourself always in such position as to cover tho capital of oe na- 
tion against a sudden dash of any large body of the rebe! force 

“ General McClellan will be furnished with a copy of these fratone> 
tions, and will be directed to hold himself in readiness to establish 
communication with your left wing, and to prevent the main boly of 
the enemy’s army from leaving Kichmond, and throwing itself upon 
your column, before a junction of the two armics is effecte tl. 

«« A copy of his instructions in regard to the employment of your 
force is anaexed.”’ 

“ By order of the President. 

“ EDWIN M. 
« General McDowstr, Commanding Depa: mont 
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as to, the time when I might anticipate his arrival, on the 2ist of 4 yl 
sent this despatch: 
“ Hgangrarren’s ARMY OF TOE Potost 
*¢ Camp near Tunstall’s Station, Virginia, May 21, ise 





a . M. 
* Your despatch of yesterday, rez; Secting our situation a h 
tee of Fort Darling, was received while I was akseut with he ava 
whore I have been all this day. I have communicated persoually with 
vuptain Goldsborough, and by letter with Captain Smith. The vessel 
“a Co nothing without co-operation on land, which I will not be in con- 
ition to afford for several days. Circutmstances must determine the 
oropricty of a land attack. 

“ft rained again last night, and rain on this soil soon makes the 











youts incredibly bad for army transportation. I personally ercesed the 
bickahominy te-day at Bottom’s brilge for d, and went a mile | 1, 
the enemy being about halfa mile in front. I have three regiments on 
he other bank guarding the rebuilding of the bridge. Keyes’ corps is 
-n the New Kent road, near Bottom’s “bridge. He. nizelman is on the 


ime road, within supporting distance. Sumner is on the railroad, con- 
ccting right with left. Stoneman, with advanced guard, is within « ne 
srile of New bridge. Franklin, with two divi sions, is about two n 
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in's side of Stoneman. Porter's division, with the reserves of i infar try upon its brigade, killing a large number and cont veral 
ev artillery, is within supporting distance. Hea Tquarters will prova- rs. Great credit is due to the staf cilicers, as ¥ ms to C 
oy be at Coal Harbor to-morrow, one mile this side of Frarklin. All ury, Captain Gordon, and their commands, for tueir c uch on 
¢ bridges over the Chickaheminy are destroyed. The er are in sion. 
fee on every road leading to Richmond, within a mile or t t of vk upon the betes was commenced at once, and pe shed for- 
Yre stream. Their main Body is on the road from New bricg >, cca] ad | wa i wi ah gree at vigor ; but the rains, which from day to day continued 
tong it for four or five miles, spreading over the open & ound on both | t looded the valley, oad raised the water to a greater height thar 
tides. Johnson’s headquarters are about two miles be) the b idge. | had known for twenty yc 
li accounts report their numbers as greatly exceed.ng our: Tuis demolished a great am .t of our labor, and ou ar first ‘Salty 
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iformation accessible to me give positive assurance that our approach | elevate i, = Stable ; our men worked in the water, exposed to the ene- 


to Richmond involves a desperate battle between the opposing armies. 
* All our divisions are moving towards the foe. I sh all adv an co 
steadily and carefully, and attack them according to my best ju 
ment, and in sach manner as to employ my great: tf foree. 
“] regret the state of things as to General McDowell's command. We 
must beat the enemy infront of Richmond. One division added totl i 
army for that oer t would do more to protect W: ton tha va his w 
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little hope that he can join me overland in = t! 
Delays on my part will be dangerous. I fear sick» liza 
tion. This region is unhealthy for werthe nm ns 3 kent 
moving, I fear that our soldiers may become disciuraged. At present | 
= numbers are weakening from disease, but cur mea remain in good 
reart. 

“ Tregret also the configuration of the department of the Rappahan- 
pock. It includes a portion even of the city of Richmond. 1 think 


that my own department should embrace the extire field of military ope- 
rations desigued for the capture and occupation of thatcity. 

“ Again, Lagree with your excellency that ono bad general is better 
than two good ones. 

“] am uot sure that I fully comprehend your orders of the 17th in. 





etant addressed to myself and General Me Dow If a junction is 
ef:cted before wo occupy Richmond, it must necessirily be east of 
the railroad to Fredericksburg and within m y deputment. This fact, 
my superior rank, and the express language f the £2! article of war, 

ill place his c ommand under my orders, v sit is oth ze & iy 
wtirected by your excellency ; and I consider that he will be un ier my 








or give any orders which can put him out of position ae co 
ton.e If I err in my construction, I desire to be. at once set r 
"rankness compels me to say, anxious as I am for au increas e of foree, | 
that the march of McDowell’s column upon Richmond by th t | 
route will, in my opinion, uncover Washinzton, as to any inte Tposit 
by it, as completely aS its movement by water. The ene my cannot a 
vance by Fredericksburg on Washington. 

“Should they attempt a movement, which to me seems utterly im- 
probable, their route would be by Gordonsyi le and Mau: assas. I desir 
that the extent of my authority over McDowe!i may be clearly ¢ i 
lest misunderstandings and conflicting views may produce som= 
injurious results which a divided command has £0 often caused. 
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“Coat. Warzor, May 25, 1862. 

6e La eer received. Independently of it, the time is very near when 
I shail attack Richmond. The object of the movement is probably to 
pe event re-enforcements being senttome. Ali the information obtained 
from balloons, deserters, prisoners, and contrabands, agrees in the state- 
ment that the mass of the rebel troops are still in the immediate vicinity 
of a ond, ready to defend it. I have no knowledge of Banks’ posi- 
tion and force, nor what there is at Manassas ; therefore cannot forma 
definite opinion as to the force against him. 
‘I have two corps across Chickahominy, within six miles of Rich- 
mond ; the others on this side at other crossings within same distarce, 

















- | and ready to cross 4 hen bridges are completed. 


. B. MCCLELLAN, Major-General Commanding. 
lency - ‘Lave: ouy, Py resident.” 
26th I received the following : 

* WasiincTon, May 26, 1862—12.40 A. M. 
al Banks’ oMcial repor t. He has saved hisarmy and 
2a safe retreat to the river, and is probably safe 
reports the attacking force at fifteen thousand 


“ A. LINCOLN, President. 


“ His Excell 
On the 





(15,000.) ] 


* Major-General McCieriay.”? 
On the 26:h I received the following : 

‘¢ Wasminctoy, May 25, 1862. 
)t cut Aquia Creek railroad. Also, what impression have 
ed wi rks for you to contend with in front of Richmond ? 
enouch to throw shells into the city ? 

“A. LINCOLN, President. 


Can 
you as toi 
Cau you get near 


“Major General G. B. McCrrriay.” 

On the same day I sent the following : 

“Coan Harnor, May 26, 1862. 

* Maye cut the Virginia Central road in three places between Hancver 
Cc irt-} ouse and the Chickahominy. Will try tocuttheother. Idorot 
Richmond intrenchments formidable ; butam notcertain. Hope 
rery soon to be within shelling distance. i: ave railroad in ope ration 
from White House to Chickahominy. I hope to have Chickahominy 
bridge repaired &o — Nothing of interest to-day. 

“GEO. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General Commanding. 

“Tis Exceliency A. gerbes President.” 

The interruption of the railroad, here referred to, was effected by the 
command of Brigadier-General Stoneman, and was inten: led to prevent 
the enemy from drawing supplies by that route, or from sending re- 
enforcements to Anc lerson or Jackson. 

At 10 A. M., I sent also the following dispatch : 

“ Teles rams of last night received. Iam glad to know affiirs are 
not so bad as might have been. Iwould ecarnest!y call your attention 
to my instructions to General Banks of March 16, to General Wads- 
worth of same date, and to my letter of April 1 to the Adjutant-Geveral. 
Icannot but think thata prompt return to the principles there iaid 
down would relieve all probability of danger. I wi!l forward copics by 
mail. I beg to urge the importance of Manassas and bront Royal ia con- 
tradistinction to Fredericksburg. 

“@. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 

“His Excellency A. Lrxcouy, President.”’ 

Later, on the 26th, i sentthe ae : 

“Chup wear New Bri DGE, May 26, 1862—7.30 P. M. 

“ Fiave arranged to carry out your last or ders. Weare quietly closing 
in upon ie enemy, preparatory to the last struggle. Situated as Iam, 
I feel reed t 0 take every pos ssible precaution against disaster, and to 

cur ni flanks against the probably superior force in front of me. 

My arrangements for to-morrow are very important, and if successful, 

willie ave me free to strike on the return of the force detached. 

“G, B. MCCLELLAN, Major-General. 

st Tis Excellency A. Lixcoun, President.” 

On the same day I received intelligence that a very considerable force 
the enemy was in the vicinity of Hanover Court-house to the right 
lrear of our army, thus threatening our communication, and in a 

ion ei ther to re-enforce Jackson, or to impede McDowell's junction, 
anily move to unite with’ us. On the same day 1 also re- 

m from General McDowell, through the Secretary of 

en d fallen back from Fredericksburg tows ards 

1, and that Gencra!l McDowell’s command wa ht mil sovth 

ahannock. It was —_ wrative to dis or deicat i} is 

1dently even of the vs of the Presid as expressed 
egramof thie 26th. Tin wen ted this task to Brigadier-Gereral 

n Porter, commanding the Oith corps, with orders to move at 

ybreak on the orth. 

ugh a he a ral in, and over bad roads, that officer moved his 
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dry and Benson ’s horse battery of ‘tho 
r the road from New bridge via Me- 
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“OU rt-l wvlse. 

ion, composed of the brigades of Martinda 

ide, with Berdan’s regiment of sharpshooters, = 
r C apt. a Ce urles Griflin, 5th United States ariil- 







nal brigade, composed 
7 Fork, the Tet C ctiout artille ry, 2X rgas 
Sylvania cayalry, and Weeden’s Rhode Island 
ificm his station at Old Chureh by a road running to 
lanover C ouse, parailel to the Pamunkey. 
After a fatiguing march of fourteen miles through the mud and rain, 
General Emory, at ‘neon, reached a point about two mies from Hancy 
Court House where the road forks to Ashland,anud found a po 
the enemy formed in line across the Hanover C.» 
Ge val Emory had, before this, been joined | 





an 1 13th N 


of the 5: es 
nfantry, the 6th Pen 


























































(of Martindale's brigade), and Berdan’ s sharpeshiu¢ a 
were deployed with a section of Benson’s batter y, ar vy 
towards the enemy until rciuforced by General Butterf t 
regiments of his brigade, when the enemy was chargé , 
routed, one of his guns being captured by the 17th r 
Colonel Lansing, after having been disabled by the a 
battery. The firing here lasted about an hour. Ti he cava Den- 
s0n’s battery wore ‘immediately ordered in pursuit, fol'owed ‘9 
infantry and artillery, with the exception of Ma t ul , 
Warren’s brigade having been delayed by repairing bridges, & 
arrived, too late to partic ipate in this affair; a} nof this command 
was sent to the Pamunkey to destroy bricges, and captured quite a 
number of prisoners; the remainder fe! i's In 
the meantime Gencra! Martindale, with the f f 
his brigade and a section of artillery, a ; 
and found a force of the enemy's infantr ia 
position near Beako’s station, cn the Virg id; be 
soon forced them to retire towards Ashland 

The 25th New York having been ordered to rejoin h iM ). 
date was directed to form his bri te and ny ove up the railroad to sejcia 
the rest of the command at Hanover Court-house 

He sent one regiment up the road, but remained with the 2d 





Maine, afterwards joined by the 25th New York 
the main column. 

The enemy econ returned to attack General Martindale, who at once 
formed the 2d Maine, 25th New York, and a portion of the 44th Now 
York, with one section of Martin °s battery, on the New Bric 
facing his own position of the morning, and then held his gre 
hour against large odds until reinforce ed. 

General Porter was at Hanover Court House} near the head of his 


, to guard the rear of 


tacr aa 


















column, when he learned that the rear had been attacked by a Jurgo 
force. Be at once faced the whole column about, recalled the cive'ry 
sent in pursuit towards Ashland, moved th el th and lith New York, 
and Griffin’ 's battery direct to Martinsd ale’s es e, pi } 9ih 
Massachusetts and 62 Pennsylvania, of McQuade’s bri; rat le, t the 
woods on the right, (our original left), and attacked the flank of the 
enemy, while Butterfield, with the 83d Pennsylvania, and 16th Michi- 
gan, hastened towards the scene of action by the railroad, and ugh 


the woods, further to the right, and completed the rout of th 
Puring the remainder of this and the following day o 
tive in the pursuit, taking a number of prisoners. 
Captain Harrison, of the 5th United States cavalry, 
re ona, brought in as prisoners two entire companies of infaniry, 
with their arms and ammunition. A part of Rusi’s lancers also cap- 
tured an entire company with their arms. 
The immediate results of these affairs were, some two hund : the 


ur caval: 


with a ain 


gle 
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ive | 





enemy’s dead buried by our troops, seven hundred and thirty p py oners 
sent to the rear, one 12-pound howitzer, one caisson, a large number of 
small arms, and two railroad trains capture: 1. 

Our loss amounted to 53 killed, 344 wounded and missing. 


The force encountered and defeated was Genera! Branch’s division, of 
North Carolina and Georgia troops, supposed to have been some 9, 000 
strong. 


Their camp at Hanover Court House was taken and destroyed. 
Having reason to believe that General Anderson, with a strong force, 
was still at Ashland, I ordered General Syke’s division of regulars to 
move on the 28th from New bridge toward Hanover Court House, to 
be in position to support General Porter. They reached a point within 
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ut. : ies have 
met Wi rms. : 
re is no v ny are concentrating exerything on 

E nd. I will do my best to cut off Jackson, but am doubtful 
r lean. } 

It is the policy and duty of sernment to send me by water ail 

y r ay ble. Lam confident that Washington is in 

nd cars in large numbers have beca sent up to 



























‘T may not b to cut them off, but will try ; wo have cut all but 
th: Fredericksburg and R D i. Tho real issue is in the 
b bout to be fought in front Richmond. vailable 
ty ild be collected here, not raw regime od 

nt thata desperate ; it 
emain uncmpl irre- 


“G. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 
“Hon. E. M. Sranroy, Secrelary of War.” , ; 
Having ascertained the state of afiairs, instructions were given for the 
perations of the following day. sea 

On the 28th a party under Major Williams, 6th United 
destroyed the common road bridges over the Pamun 
Centrai Railroad bridge over the South Ann. 

On the 29th he destroyed the Fy ksbu 
bridge over the South Ann, and tie tu 
stream. , 

On the same day, and mainly to cover the movement of Major 
liams, General Emory mover f cavalry towards Ashiaud, f 
Hanover Court House. of this column under C 
Chambliss, 5th United and, ¢ ng o 
party of the encmy, dest 
broke up the railroad and 

Another column of all arms, u 


































:der Colonel Warren, was sent on the 
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2eral Stoneman on the 
station, covering well the m 

Tl ects of the expedition 
that the Ist corps wou 
it w his command to their cam 
ing of the 23th. 

Un the night of the 27th and 28, I sent the following dispatch to the 
Secretary of War: 





e other columns. 

een accomplished, and it be 
us at once, General Porte 
sith the main army on the even- 


fame day by the direct road to Ashland, d it shortly after 
Ger | Emory’s column had retired, capturing l party there. ‘ 
G ry 1 and, by Leach’s 
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 TIeADQUARTERS ARMY OF THR PoTowsc, 
*¢ CAMP NEAR New Br §62—12.30 A. M. 
ined two compicte victories ov rior forces, yet I 
in the morning with re-enforcements to secure the 
ion of the rebels in that quarter. In doing so,I run 
ny are cven in greater 
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some risk r Thee 

force than I had supposed. I will do all that movements can ac- 
tomplish, but you must send me all the trooy and leave to 
me full latitude as to choice of commanders. Iti C 





to destroy the rebels near Hanover Court-House | 


“ Hon, E. M. Stayton, Secret 

In reply to which, I received the following from the President : 
‘¢ WasHInGTON, May 25, 1802. 
. J. Porter’s victory ; still, if it wa 
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li ou say you have a 
oa rg. uzZ1 





ads bu 
see how, lacking 
mond to West | 
to Hanover J 
of the enemys 













t ‘ c urg 
nis that fifteen thousand left 
tion : ior! re-enforce Jackson. Iam pain- 
i with the importance of the struggle before you, and 
ican consistently with my view of due regsrd to all 
ints. 
“ A, LINCOLN. 
* Major-Gencral McCieiian.”’ 
At 6 P. M. of the 29th I scut the Seeretary of War the following dis- 
ch: 


‘¢ TIeaDQUARTER 






a.so positively I 
le, bound for Richm 
be regarded as p 





“It may 









between Fr <sburg and Junction. 
“G. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 
“ Hon. E. M. Sraxtox, Secretary of War.” 
The following was aiso sent on the Same day: 
“ Feapgt MY OF THE PoromAc, May 29, 1562 
, t (fom Gen. *orter’s command, under MN Wil 
ms stroyed the Sonth Ann railroad bridge at i 
\. Mit y;a quantity of confederate public property was a 
stroyed at Ashland this morning 


“R. B. MARCY, Chief of Siaf. 
crelary of War.’? 
ng was received: 
¢¢ WASHINGTON, May ‘ 


6¢ Hon. E. M. Sranton, 5S: 


In reply to which, the follow 










* Your ¢ tch as to the South Ann and iz ) 
forces this ring is t 1, Unders ints tot 
the Ric nd Fred k rg railroad, y congratulate tl 
country, and thank Ge ellan and his army for their seizure 

“A. LINCOLN 


‘¢ General R, B. Marcy.’ 
On the 30th I sent the 








S ARMY oF Tne Potomac, May 30, 1862. 
23, and the President's, I do not think 


and magr 


* From the 
that you at 


litude of Porter’s victory. 
It has entir i 


ly threatened ; 
l forces ; taken 
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13, and m 
war, 






of the handson zs of ! 
Porter has returned, and my army is again well in ha 
will make the probable fic! attle passable for art y. Itis quite 
certain that there is nothing in front of McDowell at F ricksburg. I 
regard the burning ofSouth Anne bridges as the least important result 
of Porter’s movement, 





1. Another day 





“G. B. McCLELLAN, Major-General. 

ecretary of War.’ 

iant operation of General Porter were the dis- 
persal of General Branch’s division, and the clearing of our right flank 
and rear. It was rendered impossible for the enemy to communicate by 
rail with Fredericksburg, or with Jackson via Gordonsville, except by 
ous route of Ly burg, and the road was !eft entirely 
open for the advance of McDowell he had been permitted to join the army 
of the Potomac, His withdrawal towards Front Royal was, in my 
judgment, aserious and fatal error ; he could do no good in that direc- 
tion, while had he been permitted to carry out the orders of May 17, 
the united forces would have driven the enemy within the immediate 
intreuchments of Richmond before Jackson could have returned to its 
Succor, and probably would have gained possession promptly of that 
place. 1 respectfully refer to the reports of General Porter and his 
subordinate commanders for the names of the officers who deserve espe- 
cial mention for the parts they took in these affairs, but I cannot omit 


‘* Hon. E. M. Sraxrow, S: 
The results of this br 






































y testimony to the energy and ability here displayed by General 
on this occasion, since to him is mainly due the successes there 
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20th of May a reconnoissance was ordered on the south side of 
: ahomipy towards James river. This was accomplished by 
3rigadier-General H. M. Naglee, who crossed his brigade near Bottcm’s 
bridge, and pushed forward to within two miles of Jamés river wituout 
us resistance, or finding the enemy in force. The rest of the 4th 
corps, commanded by General E. D. Keyes, crossed the Chickahominy 
on the 23d of May. 
On the 24th, 25th, and 26th,a very gallant reconnoissance was pushed 
by General Nagiee, with his brigade, beyond the Seven Pines, and on 
the 25th the 4th corps was ordered to take up and fortify a position in 























was forced to retreat through the woods towards White Oak swamp, and 
in that way gained camp under cover of night. 

_Brigadier-General Devens, who bad held the centre of General Covch’s 
division, had made repeated and gallant efforts to regain portions of the 
ground lost in front, but each time was driven back, and finally with- 
drew behind the rifle pits, near Seven Pines. 

Meantime General Sumner had arrived with the advance of his corps, 
General Sed wick’s division, at the point held by General Couch with four 
regiments and one battery. The roads leading from the bridge were so 
miry that it was only by the greatest exertion Gencral Sedgwick had 
been able to get one of his batteries to the front. 

The leading regiment (1st Minnescta, Colonel Sully) was immediately 





deployed to the right of Couch, to protect the flank, and the rest of the 


the vicinity of the Seven Pines. The order was at once obeyed; a | division formed in line of battle, Kirby’s battery near the centre, iv av 
? - ? 


' 


road. 
On the same day General Heintzelman was ordered to cross with his 


| fire al ng the line. 


| strong line of ride-pits opened, and abatis constructed a little in the | angle of the woods. One of General Couch’s regiments was cent to open 
rear of the point where the nine-mile road comes into the Williamsburg | < “ala 


ccmraunication with General Heiatzelman. No sooner was these disyo- 
sitions made than the enemy came in strong force and opened a heavy 
He made several charges, but was each time 7e- 


corps, (tle 3d), and take a position two miles in advance of Bottom’s | pulsed with great loss by the steady fire of the infantry and the splendid 


Bridge, watching the crossing of White Oak swamp, and covering the 
loft and the rear of the left wing of the army. Being the senior officer 
on that side cf the river, he was placed in command of both corps, and 
ordered to hold the Seven Pines at al! hazards, but not to withdraw the 
troops from the crossings of Whito Oak swamp unless in an emergency. 

On the 28th General Keyes was ordered to advance Casey’s division to 
Fair Oaks, on the Williamsburg road, some three-quarters of a mile in 
front of the Seven Pines, leaving General Couch s division at the line of 
rifle-pits. A new line of rifle-pits and a small redoubt for six ficld guns 
were commenced, and much of the timber in front of this line was 
felied on the two days following. Tho picket line was established, 
reaching from the Chickahominy to White Oak swamp. 

On the 80th General Heintzelman, representing that the advance had 
met with sharp opposition in taking up their position, and that he con- 
sidered the point a critical one, requested and obtained authority to 
make such dispositions of his troops as he saw fit to meet the emer- 
gency. He immediately advanced two brigades of Kearney’s division 
about the fourth of a mile in front of Savage’s station, thus placing them 
within supporting distance of Casey’s division, which held the advance 
of the 4th corps. 

On the 30th the troops on the south side of the Chickahominy were in 
position as follows : Casey’s division on the right of the Williamsburg 
road, at right angles to it, the centre at Fair Oaks ; Couch’s division at 
the Seven Pines ; Kearney’s division on the railroad, from near Savage’s 
tation towards the bridge ; Hooker’s division on the borders of White 
Oak swamp. Constant skirmishing had been kept up between our pick- 
ets and those of the encmy ; while these lines were being taken up and 
strengthened, large bodies of confederate troops were secn immedi- 
ately to the front and right of Casey’s position. 

During the day and night of the 30th of May a very violent storm oc- 
curred, the rain falling in torrents rendered work on the rifle-pits and 
bridges impracticable ; made the roads almost impassable, and threat- 
ened the destruction of the bridgés over the Chickahominy. 

The enemy perceiving the unfavorable position in which we were 
placed, and the possibility of destroying that part of our army which was 
apparently cut offfrom the main body by the rapidly rising stream, 
threw an overwhelming force%(grand divisions of Generals D. H. Hiil, 
Huger, Longstreet, and G. W. Smitb,) upon the position occupied by 
Cascy’s division. 

It appears from the official reports of General Keyes and his subordi- 
nate commanders, that at ten o’clock, A. M., on the Slst of May, an 
aide-de-camp of General J. E. Johnston was captured by General Nag- 
leo’s pickets. But little information as to the movements of the encmy 
was obtained from him, but his presence so near our lines exc‘ted sus- 
picion and caused increased vigilance, and the troops were ordered by 
Gencral Keyes to be under armsat eleven o’clock. Between eleven and 
twelve o’clocktit was reported to General Casey that the enemy were ap- 
proaching in considerable force on the Williamsburgroad. Atthis timo 
Casey’s division was disposed as follows: Naglee’s brigade extending 
from the Williamsburg road to the Garnett field, having one regiment 

ss the railroad ; General Wesscel’s brigade in the rifle-pits, and 
,eral Palmer’s in the rearof General Wessel’s : one battery of artil- 
lery in advance with General Nagice ; one battery in rear of rifle-pits 
to the right of the redoubt ; one battery in rear of the redoubt, and ano- 
ther battery unbarnessed in the redoubt. General Couch’s division, 
holding the second line, had General Abercrombie’s brigade on the right, 
along the nine-mile road, with two regiments and one battery across 
the railroadtnear Fair Oaks station ; General Peck’s brigade on the 
right, and General Devins’ in the centre. 

Oa the approach of the enemy, General Casey sent forward one of 
General Palmer’s regiments to support the picket line, but this regiment 
gave way without making much, if any, resistance. Heavy firing at 
once commenced, and the pickets were driven in. General Keyes 
o-Cered General Couch to move General Peck’s brigade to occupy the 
gcound on the left of the Williamsburg road, which had not before been 
eccupicd by our forces, and thus to support General Casey’s left, where 
tick was the most severe. The enemy now came on in heavy 

n y simultaneously in front and on both 
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General Keyessent to General Heintzelman for re-enforcements, 
but the messenger was delayed, so that orders were not sent to Gene- 
rals Kearney and Hooker until 3 o’clock, and it was nearly 5 P. M. 


al Kearne 












when Generals Jameson and Perry’s brigades of G 
vision arrived on the field. General Birney was o 
but by General Kearney’s order halted his br 
the scene ofaction. Orders were also dispatche: 
k swamp, and he arrived after dark at Savage’s 








move up from White Ca 
station. 


ing was heard at headquarters, orders were sent to 












le Stream Opposite to its own } n. 
ral Sumner moved the two divisions to their re- 
h instructions to halt and await further orders. 
were sent from headquarters to cross these divi- 
apidiy to General Heintzelman’s 
inmunicated at half-past two, 
ced. In the meantime Gene. 
f General Casey’s division, 
Z tly to maintain the re- 
pits against the overw ng masses of the enemy. 
re-enforced by a regiment i General Peck’s brigade. 
ry under command of Colonel G. D. Bailey, First New York 
,and afterwards of General Nagieo, did good execution on the 
igcolumn. The left of this position, was, however, scon turned, 
1nd a sharp cross-fire opened upon the gunr and men in the rifie- 
pite. Colonel Bailey, Major Van Valkenberg, and Adjutant Ramsey, of 
of the same regiment, were killed ; some of the guns in the redoubt 
were taken, and the whole line was driven back upon the position occu- 
pied by General Couch. The brigades of General Wesscl and Palmer, 
with the re-enforcements which had been sent them from General 
Couch, had also been driven from the field with heavy loss, and the 
whole position eecupied by General Casey’s division was taken by the 
enemy. 

Previous to this time General Keyes ordered General Couch to advance 
two regiments to relieve the pressure upon General Casey’s right fank, 
In making this movement, General Couch discovered large masses of the 
enemy p's! towards our right, and crossing the railroad, as well as 
a heavy ce which had been held in reserve, and which was now 
making its way to Fair Oaks station. General Couch at once engaged 
tl umn with two regiments ; but, though re-enforced by two addi- 
tional regiments, he was overpowered, and the enemy pushed between, 
him and tho main body of his division. Wjh these four regiments and 
one battery General Couch fell back about half a mile towards the Grape- 
vine bridge, where, hearing that General Sumner had crossed, he 
formed line of battle facing Fair Caks station, aud prepared to hoid the 
position. 

Generals Berry and Jameson’s brigades had by this time arrived in 
front of the Seven Pines. General Berry was ordered to take possession 
of the woods on the left, and push forward so as to have a flank fire on 
the enemy’s lines. This movement was executed brilliantly, General 
Berry pushing his regiments forward thuough the woods until their 
rifles commanded the left of the camp and works occupied by General 
Casey’s division in the morning. Their fire on the pursuing columns of 
the enemy was very destructive, and assisted materially in checking 
the pursuit in that part of the field. He held his position in these woods 
against several attacks of superior numbers, and after dark, being cut 
off by the enemy from the main body, he fell back towards White Oak 
swamp, and by acircuit brought his men into our lines in good order. 

General Jameson, with two regiments (the other two of his brigade 
haying been detached—one to General Peck and one to General Birney) 
moved rapidly to the front on the left of the Williamsburg road, and 
succeeded for atime in keeping the abatis clear of theenemy. But 
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large numbers of the enemy pressed past the right of his line, he, too 


practice of the battery. After sustaining the enemy’s fire for a con- 
siderable time, General Sumner ordered five regiments (the 34th New 
York, Colonel Sinter ; 824 New York, Lieutenant-Colonel Hudson ; 34.h 
Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Colonel Kimball ; 20th Massachusetis, Coicrel 
Lee: 7th Michigan, Major Richardson—the three former of Gencral Gor- 
man’s brigade, the two latter of Ceneral Dana’s brigade.) to advance 
and charge with the bayonet. This charge was executed in the most 
brilliant manner. Our troops springing over twofences which were ue- 
tween them and the enemy, rushed upon his lines, aud drove him in 
confusion from that part of the field. Darkness now ended the batt'e 
for that day. 

During the night dispositions were made for its early renewal, Gen- 

eral Couch’s division, and so much of General Casey’s as could be col- 
lected together, with General Kearney’s, occupied the rifle-pits near 
Seven Pines. General Peck, in falling back of the left, had succeeded 
late in the afternoon in rallying a considerable number of stragg!crs, 
and was taking them once more into the action, when he was o: dered 
back to the intrenched camp by General Kearney. Geneva! Kocher 
brought up his division about dark, having been delayed by the leavi 
ness of the roads and the throng of fugitives from the ficld, throvgh 
whom the colonel of the leading regiment my reports he “ was 
obliged to force his way with the bayonet.” is division bivonecket 
for the right in rear of the right of the rifle-pits, on the other side cf 
the railroad. General Richardson’s division also came upon the ficid 
about sunset. He had attempted the passage of the Chickahcmiry by 
the bridge opposite his own camp, but it was so far destroyed that pe 
was forced to move Gencrals Howard and Mcagher’s brigacies, witb ail 
his artilery, around by General Sedgwick’s bridge, while Gene:al 
French’s brigade, with the utmost difficulty,crossed by the other. 
General Sedgwick’s division, with the regiments under General Cozch, 
held about the same position as when the fight ceaged, and Geners! 
Richardson on his arrival was ordered to place his division on the icit 
to connect with Gencral Kearney; General French’s brigade wes 
posted along the railroad, and General Howard and Meagher’s brigad*s 
in second and third lines. All his artillery had been left behind, it 
being impossible to move it forward through the decp mud as rapidly 
as the infantry pushed towards the field, but during the night the 
three batteries of the division were brought to the front. 
About five o’clock on the morning of the first of June skirmishers and 
some cavalry of the enemy were discovered infront 0: General Richard- 
son’s division. Captain Pettit’s battery (B, 1st New York) baving come 
upon the ground, threw a few shells among them, when they dispersed. 
There was a wide interval between General Richardson and General 
Kearney. To close this,General Richardson’s line was extendcd to tle 
left an@ his first line moved over the railroad. Scarcely bad they 
gainea the position, when the enemy appearing in large force from the 
woods ia front, opened a heavy fire of mnsketry at short range along the 
whole line. He approached very rapidly with columns of attack formed 
on the two roads which crossed the railroad. These columns were sup- 
ported by infantry in line of battle on each side, cutting General 
Frnnch’s line. He threw out no skirmishers, but appeared determined 
to carry all before him by one crushing blow. For nearly an hour the 
first line of Genera! Ricbardson’s division stood and returned the fire, 
the lines cf the enemy being reinforced and relieved time after time. 
till finally General Howard was ordered with his brigade to go to General 
French’s sssistance. He led his men gallantly to the front, and ina féw 
minutes the fire of the enemy ceased and his whole line fell back on 
that por. of the field. On the opening of the firing in the morning Gen- 
era! Ifooker pushed forward on the raiload with two regiments (5ih and 
6th New Jersey,) followed by General Sickle’s Brigade. It was found 
impossible to move the artillery of this division from its position on ac- 
count of the mud. On coming near the woods, which were held by the 
enemy in force, General Hooker found General Birney’s brigade, Coiorel 
J. Hobart Ward in command, in lineof battle. He sent back to hasten 
Sickles’ brigade, but ascertained that it had been turned off to the left 
by Gcneral Heintzelman to meet a column advancing in that direction. 
He at once made the attack with the two New Jersey regiments, calling 
upon Colonel Ward to support him with General Birney’s brigade. This 
was well done, our troops advancing into the woods under a heavy fire, 
and pusking the enemy before them for more than an hour of hard ficht- 
ing. Acharge with the bayonet was then ordered by General Hocker 
with the 5th and 6th New Jersey, 3d Maine, and 33th and 40th New 
York, and the enemy fled in confusion, throwing down arms and even 
clothing in his flight. General Sickles, having been ordered to the left, 
formed line of battle on both sides of Williamsburg road and advanced 
under a sharp fire f:om the enemy, deployed in the woods ir front of 
him ; after a brisk interchange of musketry fire while crossing the open 
ground, the Excelsior brigade dashed into the timber with the bayonet 
and put the enemy to flight. 

On the right the enemy opened fire after half an hour’s cessation, 
which was promptly responded to by General Richardson’s division. 
Again the most vigorous efforts were made to break our line, and again 
they were frustrated by the steady courage of our troops. In about an 
hour General Richardson’s whole line advanced, pouring in their fire at 
close range, which threw the line of the enemy back in some confusion. 
This was followed up by a bayonet charge led by General French in 
person, with the 57th and 66:h New York, supported by two regiments 
sent by General Heintzelman, the 71st and 73d New York, which turned 
the confusion of the enemy into precipitated flight. One gun captured 
the previous day was retaken. 

Our troops pushed forward as far as the lines held by them on the 
Slst before the attack. On the battle-field there were found many of 
our own and the confederate wounded, arms, caissons, wagons, subsist- 
ence stores, and forage, abandoned by the enemy in his rout. The 
state Gt the roads and impossibility of manceuvring artillery prevented 
fureser pursuit. On the next morning a reconncissance was sent 












forway4, which pressed back the pickets of the enemy to within five 
miles of Richmond ; but again the impossibility of forcing even a few 
batteries forward precluded our holding fanny this position. 
The lines held previous to the battle were therefore resumed. General 
J. E. Johnston reports loss of the enemy in Longstreet’s and J. W. 
Smith’s divisions at 4,283 ; General D. H. Hill, who had taken the ad- 
yance in the attack, estimates his loss at 2,500; which would give the 
enemy’s loss 6,783. Our loss was, in General Sumner’s corps, 1,223 ; 
General Heintzeiman’s corps, 1,094 ; General Keyes’ corps, 3.1° 0—total, 
5,737. : 

Previous to the arrival of General Sumner upon the field of battle, on 
the Slst of May, General Heiotze!man, the senior corps commander 
present was in the immediate command of the forces engaged. The first 
information I received that the battle was in progress was a dispatch 
from him stating that Cascy’s division had given way. During the night 
of the Slst I received a dispatch from him, dated 8.45 p. m., in which 
+he says : “Iam just in. When I got to the front the most of General 
Casey’s division had dispersed. -. The route of General 
Casey’s men had a most dispiriting effect on the troops as they came up. 
1 saw no reason why we shou!d have been driven back.” 

This official statement, together with other accounts received previous 
to my arrival upon the battle-field, to the effect that Casey’s division 
had givea way without making a proper resistance, caused me to state, 
ina telegram to theSetretary of War, on the first that this division “gave 
way unaccountably and discreditably.’’ Subsequent investigations, 
however, greatly modified the impressions first received, and J accord- 
ingly advised the Secretary of War of this ins dispatch on the &th of 
June. 

The official reports of Generals Keyes, Casey, and Naglee show thar a 
very considerable portion of this division fought well, and that the bri, 
gare of General Naglee is entitled to credit for its gallantry. This di- 
vision, among the regiments of which were eight of comparatively new 
troops, was attacked by superior numbers! yet, according to the 
reports alluded to, it stood the attack for “three hours before it was 
reipforced.”” A portion of the division was thrown into great confu- - 
sion upon the first onslaught of the enemy ; but the personal effortg of 
General Naglee, Colonel Bailey, and other officers, who boldly went to 
the front and encouraged the men by their presence and example,at 
this critical juncture, rallied a great part of the division, and there bv 
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(THE THREE NEW WAR-BOOKS | NO MAGAZINE 
Numbers among its contributors such eminent names as 
shose constituting the regular staff of writcrs for the 
e ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
THE BEST AMERICAN WRITERS 
contribute regularly to its pages. Hawrnorne, Emerson, 
HOSMER'S COLOR GUARD. Lows11, Loncrettow, Howes, Warmer, and other dis- 
tinguished writers, are represented in its columns. 
Terms—$3 00 a year, postage paid by the publichers. 
Liberal reduction to clubs. The 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
“ It is hardly possible to speak too highly of the beau_| contains each year more than 
tifal style of the work, of the remarkable power of] EIFTEEN HUNDRED PAGES 
sketch writing shown, or of the admirable feeling and|of the best literature that the best American Writers can 
sptrit everywhere exhibited. It isa story of actual ex |furnish. This great amount of ; : 
perience. Here we have a glimpse of the splendid quali- Interesting and Instructive Reading 


ties which make the New land private soldier ;|is furnished at the low price of 25 cents a number, or 
pi = oy 1$3 00 a year. All literary journals in America and 


the quiet, steady, deeply-burning patriotism ; the grim] Prone praise the ATLANTIC as th 

humor, the cheerful submission to annoyance and hard- the caer siaunenes masse 

ship—to anything, in fact, except injustice.” ever published, It is thoroughly national in tone, and 
So says the New York Evening Post. its literary character is the highest possible. 
Everybody who has been or is in the Army, or has/ It contains 

friends there, can do no better work than toread and|THE BEST ESSAYS, 

circulate this book. THE BEST STORIES, 


THE BEST POEMS, 
SPECIAL TERMS 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY 


Price $1 25. 


which American talent can furnizh. Send fer a circular 
with critical opinions. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


will be made to parties wanting a quantity to send to any 
135 Washington-st., Boston. 


Regiment in the United States service. Every Regiment 

should have at least ONE HUNDRED COPIES. It will) —— . —- 
not only interest the men in their idle hours but do them o) OHM BRADBURN, 
good. One Regiment has already had six hundred copies 





49 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





New Publications, 
INEZ. A Tale of the Alamo. 
By Avevusta J. Evans, author of “ Beulah.” 
One volume. 12mo., $1 25. 


praige. 

It is for sale by all Booksellers and Newsmen through- 
out the country ; or will be sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of $1 25, by the Publishers. 





Ancther book by the popular author of “ Beulah,” o 
which 20,000 have been so!d. This charming work was 
publisned anonymously a few years since, but is now 
re-published uniform with the author’s other work. 


THE WHIP, HOE, AND SWORD ; 


@r, The Gulf Department in ’63. By Rev. Gro. H. 
Herworts. 12mo. $1 25, 


Mr. Hepworth went out to New Orleans as Chaplain of 
the 47th Massachueetts, but was subsequently commis- 
sioned by General Banks as First Lieutenant in the} «We have perused the proof sheets of a very well 
Fourth Louisiana Native Guards (colored.) He was de-| written — eee ae entitled ‘ The Rival Volun- 

c teers ; or, Black Plume Rifles,’ a story of the present 
tailed to superintend the plantations ; and this volume is War, by Mrs. Mary A. Howe, shortly to be published in 


the result of his experience more particularly in that)New York. It is artistically constructed and full of dra- 

department of duty. It throws a flood of light upon the] matic power, and —_ in — — —, a work of 
ancommon merit, and one calculated to achieve more 

vexed question of paid labor upon the plantations, and) 11.4) ordinary popularity.” —Knickerbocker Monthly. 


abounds with interesting fucts, anecdotes, and sketches a: 
THREE MONTHS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 





THE RIVAL VOLUNTEERS ; 
Or, Tas Buisck Prive Rirrgs. 
A Novel. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Howe. One volume, 12mo., $1 25. 





@f Southern life and character. 
April, May and June, 1863. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Fremantiz. One volume, 12mo. 
CHAPLAIN FULLER ; —- 
LA GAVIOTA . 


Being a Life-Sketch of a New-England Clergyman and au 
Army Chaplain, 12mo. Portrait. Price $1 25. rr 2 
This volume has # wide interest from the graphic pic 66 PROBABLY THE MOST USE- 


tare of Camp and Field Life which it presents, and th« YUL AND COMPLETE WORK OF REFERENCE IN A SIN- 


ASpanich Novel. Price $1 25. 





vast amount of important information on the subject o! | GLE yoLUME WE PossEss.’’—[London Reader, Aug. 21, 1863. od 


the conduct and progress of the war not elsewhere ob 
tainable. 


WORCESTER’S ILLUSTRATED 
The narrative of the remarkable duel between the QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


staan enh Ge eer & Ce Gay AE eae noes Gusts Buttery of Be. Weserater | 
al ‘ e Royal Quar ictionary . Worerster is a 
print from the pen of an actual eye-witness of the whol | occive volume of 1854 , & monument of patient 
aflair. oiland deep research. Its verbal opulence swells t 
, |Une Hundred and Four Thousand Words, giving their 
All these Books sent free by mail on receipt of t! letymologies, their pronunciation, complete and elaborat 
Jefinitions, critical remarks on the pronunciation, the 











price. 
WISE & CO. etymology, the g'ammatical form and the use of words, 
WALKER, : with copious citations frem the best writers of every 
245 Washington-st., Boston. ig? of English literature. 
RECOM MENDATIONS, 
= ** Unquestionably much superior to any other general 
Just Dictionary of the language.”"—G. P. Marsh, LL.D., author 
Ready, of “ dactares on the Boglish Language.” 
“The best existin ish Lexicon.’’—[{London Athe- 
THE EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND an. ee? C em 
‘« The completest and cheapest English Dictionary the 
—or— world has ever seen.’’—{London Critic. 
** More complete and —— than any of its predeces 
, sors.”’—[W. Whewell, D.D., Master Trinity College, Cam. 
THAYER’S LIFE bridge, and author of * History of the Inductive Sci. 
ences.’’ 
—0OF— “(It is the most complete and practical, the very best 
as well as the cheapest English Pictionary tbat I know.” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, —[(Jos. Bosworth, D.1., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Uni- 
versity of ere meade P 
“It is what we ehoald now procure for a son com. 
THE PIONEER BOY. }mencing bis educati:n, and make our standard in train- 


ing up a family of ehildren.”’—[Rev. Jobn Todd, D. D. 
vithor of the “ Student’s Manual.” 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Gar Tar Latest—1xge8 LarGest—rtng Best. 


BREWER & TILESTON. 


This book contains the full and reliable life of i's. 
dsnt Lincoin, from the time he was seven years of age 
until he took his seat in the Presidential Chair. 





It is the 
ONLY AUTHORIZED LIFE 131 Washington street, Boston. 
of this great man. Yy BBSTER'S 
It is well known that he was never so popular, ors 


well appreciated either at home or abroad, asheisto| ARMY AND NAVY DICTIONARY. 
day. Our own papers are urging, and foreign journals BY WILLIAM 6. WEBSTER. - 

one a bim as best Atted and most suitable .... comprehensive S2mo. Volume, on Fine Paper, witt 
Candidate Ilustrations and Colored Frontispicce. 

THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. Price, in Flexible Leather, Marbled Edges...... 75 

Tucks, Gilt Edges... ne 3.1 00 

The price of the book is such that it is placed within <eENT BY MAIL, POST PAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE 

the reach of every man in the country, and it should be PRICE. 

read by everybody immediately before another election. | Bay = a oe iw ¢ the ue. 

= ‘gz . ully pre oca 

It is for sale by every Bookseller and Newsman in the “[i'f27y and Naval terms, and the following tables, vis: 

country. Rank, Pay, &c., in U. S. Army ; Insignia of Rank ix 

Paice $1 00. | army (illustrations ;) Rank, Pay, &c., in U.S. Navy . 


y 
{patiens “de —- of — in Navy (illustrations : 
— . Ran! y -» Of Marine Corps. Money— Weights au: 
will i. y ye ye any Part of tl \easures of the Principal Commercial Nations, with 
eountry, on receipt Dollar, by the Publishers. \their value in American Money and Measures, Italian. 
ENERGETIC AGENTS wanted, to sell it in every town Spanish, Greek ; Moitoes of U. S. ; Flags of Principal 
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OOKS FOR SOLDIERS. 
MRS. STEVENS GREAT WORK, 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WAR 
FOR THE UNION, 


Is the most complete, attractive and reliable history 
of the war published. It is produced in royal octavo 
volumes, profusely illustrated with maps and engrav- 
ings. A good reliable agent wanted in every regiment 
in the service. For descriptive circular, with full 
ticulars of agency, address JOHN G. WEL 

165 William Street, New York. 





O SUTLERS AND THE TRADE. 
Send to Headquarters for STATIONERY 
GOODS meiy suited to the times and the wants 
of the Soldier, if you want to save money and get live 
goods that will sell. Send for STE catalogue. 
Address, JOHN G. WELLS, 
165 William Street, New York. 


COMPLETE REVOLUTION IN 
THE CARD WORLD! 


TIME FOR A CHANGE! 
Foreign Emblems used long enough by a Republican 
People. Nationality Everything! 








The American Card Company’s 
NEW UNION PLAYING CARDS! 


TATIONAL EMBLEMS. 

Are the first and only genuine American Cards eve 
produced, and they are rapidly taking the place of 
Cards bearing foreignemblems. The suits are Eagles, 
Shields, Stars and Flags. Colonel in place of King; 
Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major for pm 
The UNION PLAYING CARDS are entered ac- 
cording to act of Congress, and can therefore only be 
manufactured by the American Card Company. ‘The 
sale for them is unprecedented in the Card trade, and 
they will soon become the leading Cards in the Amer- 
ican market. In playing with these Cards, they are 
to be called by the names the emblems represent, and 
as the emblems are as familiar as household words, 
a among the people of the American repub- 
lic, t 5 h~- be used as readily the first occasion as 
Cards bearing foreign emblems. They are the most 
pleasing and attractive Cards ever made. Everybody 
that sees them wants them. Hach pack is put up in 
an elegant Card case, and these in dozen boxes for the 
trade. Two sample packs in cases sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00 Address, 

AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
165 William Street, or 455 Broadway, New York. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


WELLS’ ILLUSTRATED 

NATIONAL HAND-BOOK, 

A Complete Compendium of the Political History oi 
the Country, from the Original Formation of the 
Government to the Present ‘fime—together with a 
Chronological Record of Events, and other inva!u- 
able information of universal interest. 

EMBRACING 


The original Articles of Confederation by which 





DYSPEPSIA, 


DISEASES RESULTING FROM 
DISORDERS OF THE LIVER 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 


18," |HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING 
TONIC. 


These Bitters have performed more Cures ! 
GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION | 


HAVE MORE TESTIMONY! 


Have more respectable people to vouch for trem. 
Than any other article in the market. 
We defy any one to contradict this asgertior, 


AND WILL PAY $1,000 


to any one that will produce a Certificate published by 
us, that is not GENUINE. 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
Will cure every case of 
CHRONIC OR NERVOUS DEBILITY, DISEASES CF THE 
KIDNEYS, AND DISEASES ARISING FROM 
A DISORDERED STOMACH. 
Ybserve the following Symptoms, resulting from Dicer 
ders of the Digestive Organs: 
onstipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Pes 
Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the ead, Hurried 
and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in 
lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever 
and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constan! 
‘maginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits 
Remember, that these Bitters are not alcoholic ; con 
ain no Rum or Whiskey, and can’t make Drunkards; 
but are the best Tonic in the world. 
READ WHO SAYS 80: 





Constitution. 

Declaration of Independence. 

The Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1784. 
Constitution of the United States, 

Formation of the original Union. ° 
Washington’s four most important Addresses. 
Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

Fugitive Siave Law of 1850. 

Kansas and Nebraska Act of 1854. 

Homestead Law of 1862. 

Confiscation and Emancipation Bill of 1863. 
Population of the United States at Decennial Per: 


Ss. 
Population of the United States by the Census o 
1860 and 1850. 
Public Debt. 
Product of Capital and Labor in the States. 
Rates of Postage, and Miscellaneous Provisions. 
Electcral Vote for President and Vice-Preside rt 
from Washington to Lincoln, with the important i- 
cidents of each Administration. 
The Great Seal of the United States, and the State 
Seals, with a Description. 
. Moitoes of the United States and of Individual! 
tates. 
Congress of the United States. 
Portraits of all the Presidents, with a Sketch of 
their Lives. 
Executive Government of the United States. 
Governors o! States and Territories. Principal Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative, and Judicial cers of the 
United States, from the Revolution to the presen: 
time. 
The so-called Confederate States Government. 
Firet Regular Congress. 
Order of Secession of the Confederate States. 
Governors of Confederate States. 
Articles of War. 
Officers of the War Department. 
‘Table of pay, subsistence, etc., allowed to the Ofi- 
cers of the Army. 
Monthly pay of Non-Commissioned Officers, Pr: 
vates, etc. 
Armories and Arsenale, 
Officers of the Navy Department. 
Present Naval Force. 
Pay of the Navy of the United States. 
Agents to pay Army and Navy Pensions. 
Explanations of Military and Technical Terms. 
Excise Tax Bill. 
Licenses and Stamp Duties, in accordance with th 
Internal Revenue Laws, as amended March 8th, 1862 
Aeeessors and Collectors of Internal Revenue. 
Table of Gold and Silver Coins, with their Curren: 
value according to weight. 
Important events in American History, from the 


a complete chronological analysis of the War for the 


Union. 
Making an invaluable work that should be in the 


possession of every man and youth in the land; as a 


cost. 
Price, handsome’y bound, $1 25. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 
JOHN G. WELLS, 
165 William street, New York. 
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PERS at wholesale—SAMUEL RAYNO 
No. 118 WrtttaM st., New York, begs leave to cal 


assortment and superior quality of those manuiac- 
tured by him. His machinery for manufacturing en- 
velopes is the latest and best—folding and gumming 
jthem in the most perfect manner. The assortment 
jembraces over 700 kinds, including every size, atyle, 
color and quality. Also the Irvingand Harrison Mills 
Writing Papers, by the case, or in any quantity to 
suit the purchaser. All offered at the lowest posable 
rices, on the usual credit, or a discount off for cash 





mm the United States. Apply at once to Commercial Nations, (illustrations, in colors,) &c, Fo: 
sale by MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, at our prices, Pub- 
WALKER, WISE & CO., lished by 
PUBLISHERS, | MASON BROTHERS, 
| No. 7 Mercer-st., New York, 
_ Beaton, Mess. Publishers of Webster's Dictionaries. 


| ples, with trade list of prices, furnished when r 
quested, and sent by mail free of postage. 


the country was governed before the adoption of th: | 


landing of the Pilgrims to the present time, including | 


book of reference alone, it is worth many times its} 


the attention of Dealers in Envelopes to the extensive, 


From the Rev. Levi G. Beck, Pastor of the Baptiat 
.urch, Pemberton, N. J., formerly of the North Bap 
| ist Church, Philadelphia : 


* « 7 * > * * 
Ibave known Hoofland’s German Bitters favorably 
wt a pumber of years. I have used them in my own 

umily, and have been so pleased with their effects that 
{ was indaced to recommend them to many others, and 
<now that they have operated in a strikingly benefivial 
nanner. I take great pleasure in thus publicly yro- 
s‘aiming this fact, and calling the attention of th se 
filicted with the diseases for which they are recom- 
ended to these Bitters, knowing from experience that 
ny recommendation will be sustained. Ido this more 
heerfully as Hoofland’s Bitters is intended to beneit 
e afflicted, and is “ not a rum drink.’’ 
Yours truly, LEVI G. BECK 





| From the Rey. J. Newton Brown, D. D., Eiitor of 


he Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, and Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia : 


Although not disposed to favor or recommend Pateri 


| Medicines in general, through distrust of their ingre 
lients and¢effects, I yet know of no Sufficient reasons 
why aman may not testify to the benefits he believes 
jhimself to have received from aty simple preparation, 
| o the hope that he may thus contribute to the bencfit of 
thers. 
| Ido this the more readily in regard to Hoofland’s Ger 
aan Bitters, prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, of this city, 
»ecause I was prejudiced against them for many years 
under the impression that they were chiefly an alcoliol’e 
mixture. I am indebted to my friend, Robert Shwe 
maker, Esq., for the removal of this prejudice by preper 





tests, and for encouragement to try them when suflering 7 


‘rom great and long continued debility. The use of 


hree bottles of these bitters at the beginning of the | 


| present year, was followed by evident relief and restora- 
tion to a degree of bodily and mental vigor which I bad 
not felt for six months before, and had almost despaired 
of regaining. I therefore thank God and my friend for 


lirecting me to the use of them. 
J. NEWTON BROWN 





PRICES. 
Large Size (holding nearly double quartity,) 
$1 00 per Bottle—half doz. $5 00 
Small Sise—75 cents per Bottle—ha!f doz. $4 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 

See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON "= «0 " 
scapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the arti! 
1ot be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara. 


hat may be offered in its place, but send to us, aa! ¥° as 


N) forward, securely packed, by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
(Successors to C. M. Jackson & Co.) 
Pxor 
gor sale by draggists and dealers in every tow? ” 
..@ United States. 








tte ne tare eal Sars. 
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